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MOUNT DESERT EPISODE. 


BY KATHARINE KEENE. 


s arrived, and already Molly had nearly broken 
Sher sister-in-law’s heart. This was especially 
hard on Mrs. Randolph, who had left her favorite 
; Saratoga because Molly had said: ‘I detest 
fashion, and want to go to some place where 

people live sensibly in summer. Mount Desert, 
everybody says, is just such a spot: let us go 
there.” 

So to Mount Desert they had come. They 
had arrived to find Bar Harbor crowded to over- 
flowing. Gay New Yorkers; well-born Phila- 
delphians ; pretty@altimoreans ; dyspeptic South- 
erners; esthetic Bostonians; young gentlemen 
in knickerbockers; young ladies in navy-blue: 
all stood crowded on the Rodick House piazza, 
watching the new arrivals, when Mrs. Randolph 
and her party appeared. 

Molly had preceded her sister-in-law a few 
steps—for thelatter had stopped, for a moment, 
to give directions about the luggage—when sud- 
denly our heroine heard a voice close at her ear. 

«« By Jove,” it said, ‘what a pretty girl!” 

Molly turned, angrily, and saw a handsome 
young man, who looked quite thorough-bred, yet 
also more than contented with himself, staring 
decidedly, almost rudely, at her. 

} “The impudent puppy,” she said to herself, a 
, and in the month of} hot fiush crimsoning her cheek. The next 
instant the offender, recognizing Mrs. Randolph, 
; 
; 


| 
| 
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“Hes. 8 i peacock,” said Molly, ; advanced eagerly, both hands extended. 
digging her parasol into the sand. “Can I believe my eyes?” he said. «You 

She was sitting on the rocks, below the town, } here, Mrs. Randolph? And outside the pale of 
with her sister-in-law, Mrs. Randolph. Atalittle } civilization, as some people might think? What 
distance was the five-year-old daughter of the } has induced you to desert Saratoga ?”’ 
latter, with the indispensable wooden shovel and ; ‘‘Oh, Mr. Peabody! I’m so glad to see you. 
pail, as irrepressible a little witch as ever lived, } But thereby hangs, not a tale, but a great many,” 
nicknamed, in the family, Toots. } she replied, laughingly. ‘‘I’m too tired, how- 

‘My dear,” said Mrs. Randolph, expostula-} ever, to talk. Come to see me, this evening, 
ting, ; and ]’ll tell you all about it.” 

‘ Yes, a supercilious peacock,” repeated Molly, } ‘‘ Well, I congratulate you that you are without 

tapping her foot impatiently. }@ party, or a dozen debutantes in tow,” he said; 


It was only the day before that they had ' for he had failed to connect Molly Brinn, Mrs. 
(845) 
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Randolph, supposing that our heroine belonged ; ten not hated a debutante—this the first season 

to some other of the arrivals. ‘ You don’t know § since she left school? Fortunately for the young 

what it is here. Such swarms of girls seeking } gentleman’s peace of mind, he did not see this 

husbands,” with a shrug ‘of the shoulders. } by-play. 

«<The grasshopper plague was nothing to it.”’ ’ But he was made to realize that something was 
Molly heard all this, and turning, fixed a pair ; wrong, when, in the evening, he came to pay his 

of stern, indignant eyes on the speaker; for was $ respects to Mrs. Randolph. That lady, after 


shaking hands, sank again into her arm-chair;} ‘Conceited fop,” she said to herself. ‘He 
and ‘tapping her fingers with her fan, said, indi-‘ thinks he has- only to throw his handkerchief, 
’ eating Molly with a gesture: ‘ and any girl will be glad to pick it up.” 
‘«My sister-in-law, Miss Randolph. Molly,’ His soliloquy was not less to the point: 
Mr. Peabody.” { «My beauty of the afternoon! She overheard 
Molly rose and took the offered hand; but ‘ me,‘ that is ‘plain. Gracious heavens, what 
frigidly ; her bow was as stiff as the Aretic } mess I have made of it. She'll never forgive 


circle. 7 ‘ me.” * 
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this. He was too much of a veteran in society | 
matters for that. ‘‘ What,” he cried, with great § 
effusiveness, ‘‘ your sister-in-law, Miss Randolph, 
of whom I have heard so much? This is a most } 
delightful surprise. Heretofore, whenever I 
have called, I have been told she was at school. 
And halloo, here is Toots. Why, Toots, don’t } 
you know your old friend ?”’ 
And in a moment Toots was in his arms, mem- ; 
ories of bon-bons and Mr. Reabody being synony- } 
mous in her mind. 
“You see, Miss Randolph,” said Peabody, } 
addressing the young girl, and quite ignoring ; 
her frigid manner, “that Toots and I are fast } 
friends.” 
“Ah?” replied Molly, indifferently. ‘‘We wad 
know that the affections of Toots are very ; ; 
elastic.” 3 
But the young man, ignoring this decided 
snub, turned to Mrs. Randolph: ‘Couldn’t I 


Bat neither aoe sign nor om aid he indicate ; 


induce you and your sisters to try a game of 
tennis, to-morrow ? 
on my buck-board ? 
novel experience.”’ 
Mrs. Randolph is charmed. But Molly stafids 
the very picture of ill-humor, looking prettier 


Or better still, to come out 
Tt will be, at any rate, a 


than ever, however. ‘Thinks,’ she says, un- 
graciously, ‘‘ but I hate lawn-tennis, and I don’t 
care to drive on a buck- 
board yet.” ‘At hearing 
which, Mrs. Randolph 
is furious, and feels that 
she would like to box 
Molly’s ears. Peabody 
then begins to talk of 








the scenery. ‘‘I like coming to Mount Desert,’ 
he says, ‘because all along this coast you see 
mountain on one hand, and sea on the other; a 
combination to be found nowhere else on our 
} Atlantic coast. You must ascend Green Mountain. 
The view from it is better, : think, than that from 
| Mount Washington even.” But he fails to in- 
terest Molly, even in the least, in his talk. 

The next morning, Mrs. Randolph, Molly, and 
the ubiquitous Toots, go down to the rocks. 
Mrs. Randolph is quiet for awhile; too much 
so: it is the calm before the storm; and finally 
she wakes up, and speaks her mind; and then 
Molly retorts in the words with which we open 
our story: ‘‘ Why shouldn’t I call him a super- 
cilious peacock ?”’ she says, defiantly. ‘‘ What on 
earth is Charlie Peabody tome? I didn’t want to 
drive with him, and I abominatgyspooning.”’ 

‘‘Molly,” answered Mrs. Randolph, severely, 
‘‘ you know perfectly well that Charlie Peabody 
is the man of Bar Harbor. It is not of the 
slightest consequence whether you like him or 
not. In fact, I much prefer you shouldn't, for he 
isn’t a marrying man, everybody knows.” Up goes 
Molly’s head, with an air of pride. Mrs. Randolph 
continues, appealingly : “But it’s such a good 
thing to be seen with him, If he takes you up, 
you’re a success; but there’s no hope of that 
now,’’ and relapses into despondency. ; 
: But Molly sits, a deli- 

cious little frown on her 
face, throwing Stones, oc- 
casionally, in a weak, fu- 
tile way, at an obstinate 
patch of seaweed that 
_ will bob up and down. 
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‘Irma,’ she exélaims, suddenly, ‘‘don’t let's ; Toots’ thin brown any spin over the ground, 
quarrel. You may just make up your mind that ; and her mass of brown curls float out on the 
I shall never be a success in society,’ and she { wind as she flies along, fairly shrieking with 
gives a solemn Lord Burleigh nod. ‘I haven’t{ excitement. Molly is not much better, in 
the brains for it. As for spending all my life in} point of dignity, for she gathers up her white 

" remembering to be civil to one man, because he’s ; skirts in one hand, and gives her big hat an 
the thing, | should be a skeleton in a week. Do} excited push on the back of her head. 
Jet me have a good time, and be nice to people I} Suddenly they turn a sharp corner. “ Heavens 
like. Life isn’t lomg enough to fuss over horrid } } and earth !"” ejaculates Molly, as she sees Irma 
people like this supercilious peacock.’’ And she } standing, gracefully composed, talking to Pea- 
tilts back her parasol, and stamps her foot. > body. 
‘‘What’s a silious peacock, Aunt Molly ?” ‘Oh, Auntie Molly, there it is!’ screams 
asks, at this juncture, a small shrill voice at} Toots, in an agony: ‘‘the peacock, the silious 
F 3 peacock !”’ 

“Toots, be quiet, instantly,’’ commands that 
unfortunate relative, cold chills running up 
and down her back. 

; ‘Toots, come here,”’ implores Mrs, Randolph, 
} the horror of the situation eoming in upon her. 
} But Toots, in all her five years of existence, had 
; never yet been knownto mind anyone. Besides, 
she is wild with a desire to inspect closely the 
curious creature; so she rushes up to Mr. Pea- 
body like a small whirlwind. There she pauses, 
and begins a grave investigation, 
s‘‘ls you,” she says, with wher head on one 
} side, like an impertinent little sparrow, ‘is you 
t really a silious peagock ?” 

“(A what?” repeats Peabody, 
naturally somewhat astonished, 
looking down on the small object 
in front of him. Molly gives a 
gasp of horror, In another 
second, that wretched child will 
say: ‘“‘Aunt Molly said so.” 
Get out of it she must. 

As she walks away, her 
prophecies come true. She 
hears a shrill childish treble: 
“Is you—Aunt Molly said so— 
a silious peacock 7” 

“Ah?” she hears him answer, 
her elbow; and Molly, turning, sees the irre- ¢ gravely: “‘ Aunt Molly says I’m a peacock? But 
pressible Toots. ‘I don’t quite grasp the adjective.” 

Molly gives a gay laugh. “Toots,” says she, ‘‘Never mind the adjective,” thinks Molly, 
solemnly, ‘‘come here to your aunt, You saw ; grimly ; and then desperately she wonders if 
the big gentleman on the piazza this morning? { there be a corner in this wretched island where 
Well, you thought he was a man, like papa, she can hide from that man; for as to ever looking 
didn’t you?” ‘ * him in the face again, she never.can. However, 

A solemn nod from Toots, whose eyes are {she need not trouble herself about that. He will 
growing larger and larger. probably turn his back on her before she has the 

“But he wasn’t. He was really only a su—per- 3 chance. She seeks refuge in the dining-room, 
cil-i-ous peacock. What’s that, youask? Well, ; which is beginning to fill with ite crowd of 
that’s a peacock who thinks himself better than } hungry pedestrians, for the gong has sounded. 
others. Come, now, Mamma’s gone on; we'll} By and by, in sail Irma and Mr. Peabody. 
be late. Let’s have’ race, See which will get : Toots has disappeared. ‘Irma has probably 


$ 


to her first.’’ mi * ? garroted her,’ thinks: Molly, with great: siitis- 
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faction. They seem to be in the best of spirits. ; her, with: ‘I don’t mind a bityupon my soul I 
As they approach Molly, to her horrorshe hears don’t. I dare say you're right ; we men are 
Mr. Peabody say: “If you'll allow me, Mrs. { wretched creatures.’”’ He had a funny staccato 
Randolph, I will take this vacant seat next to ; way of speaking, which in the morning Molly 
Miss Randolph.” ‘Is he going to speak, to; had decided to be particularly disagreeable. 
mention it2”’ she thinks, in an agony. ‘ Strange, it didn’t seem so now! 

Peabody seemingly takes no notice of the; Mbolly’s spirits return. ‘It’s certainly very 
wretched, blushing little being at his side, at ‘nice in him,” she thinks, “not to be sulky.” 
Jeast for some minutes. ‘Poor little soul,’ he $ « Really,” says she, aloud, laughing, and looking 
finally thinks, ‘‘ how wretched she is making a little bit in earnest through it all, ‘‘do you know 
herself. She shall call me a whole Zoological ; I think it’s very nice of you. I should mind, 


Garden, if she only won’t look like that.” 3 immensely, if you called me names,” giving him 
So, half in fun, half m earnest, he leans over * a shy glance from under her long lashes. 














“Perish the thought! You suggest an impos- 3 but envious, malicious, gossiping, and with a 
sibility, Miss Randolph,”’ he retorts. $ pale dejected daughter, thirty years old. Mrs. 
“‘ How delightful,’ exclaims Molly, cheerfully. Randolph hears of this arrival with consterna- 
“Perhaps I may like you, then. Thatis, if when; tion. She rushes up to Molly, who is sitting on 
you are reviled, you revile not again.” the piazza by a dining-room window, chatting 
“ Will you two people eat your dinner?’ inter- with Peabody. ‘Our good time’s over,” she 
rupts Mrs. Randolph, who has been watching this‘ cries. ‘Mrs. Crosby’s here, and Maria’s with 
proceeding with the utmost satisfaction. ge her; and by to-morrow none of us will have any 
she says to herself: ‘‘ Perhaps—supposing if— ; character left.” Peabody looks consternation 
efter ull. What a capital thing it would be!” ; itself. Molly cries: ‘‘ the slanderous old tabby.”’ 
But every Paradise has its serpent. The ser- ; She nas hardly spoken, when a voice from behind 
pent at Bar Harbor turns up in the person of? the dining-room blinds cries: ‘‘ Maria, my dear, 
Mrs. Crosby; a widow, irreproachable in family, will you close that window? The chatter outside 
Vou. LXXXII.—24 
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is so tiresome.”” And they pean they hens he “ Are two,” dideanet Molly, gay sale “It’s a 
overheard. ‘@Picious heaven,’’ cries Mrs. } hopeless case, Mr. Peabody,” and she holds out 
Randolph, ‘‘ she’s there; and listening!” }two little brown hands for his inspection, and 
Nothing followed this catastrophe, however, } then looks up into his face with laughing eyes, 
for many days; and Mrs. Randolph began to; ‘* Are you ashamed of me?” 
think they had not been overheard. Peabody; ‘I wish you would let me tell you how I do 
even went so far as to begin to pay court to Mrs. feel towards you,’ he whispers, impetuously, 
Crosby, hoping to cut her fangs, if not to pro-; and in an accent he has never dared to wee 
pitiate her. He had been talking to her one day, ? before. Molly blushes furiously. She is utterly 
when he saw Molly*in front of the piazza, without ; taken aback. She had never thought of this, 
hat or parasol. By this time, he and she had! What does he mean? Oh, perhaps, he means 
grown quite intimate, Mrs. Randolph, like a wise § i nothing. She is saved a reply by the approach of 
woman, looking on and saying nothing. They § Mrs. Randolph. 
had ridden, walked, and boated together, and had Peabody is his usual cool-mannered, well-bred 
vat for hours side by side on the rocks, watching; self in a moment. ‘Ah, Mrs. Randolph,” he 
the sea, off to the south.. He now rushed forth § ; Bays, “‘T am the bearer of a flag of truce from 
with almost an air of proprietorship, } her majesty, Mrs. Crosby. She wants to know 
«« How can you,” he said to Molly, ‘stand out ; if you have forgotten her, and if you won't bring 
here, in that way, in the heat. A nut-brown ; up Miss Randolph to talk to her.’’ 
maid is one thing ; but a Sioux, or a Cherokee—” “ Must we back out of the royal presence, 
when we retire?’ says Molly, 
mischievously. 
“Hush,” answers Peabody, 
‘here we are.”’ 
‘“*A very nice old lady,” is 
Molly’s judgment, as she listens 
to the bland quiet voice purring 
away to Irma. Presently she 
hears: ‘Is this your first visit 


to Bar Harbor, Mrs. Randolph? 
But how then—do tell me—did 


you know what a happy hunting- 
ground it was?” 

Mrs. Randolph was a coura- 
geous little woman, with a very 
quick temper. In an instant, 
she scented battle; and in an- 
other, was fully armed and 
equipped. ‘ But I didn’t*” she 
said, with a naive little laugh. 
‘* How do you mean? For what 
kind of game?” 

‘Game ?” rejoined the other, 
with a sneering laugh. ‘‘ Good 
partis, of course. I hear that so 
far you’ ve been moderately suc- 
cessful.”’ 

All the little group around 
were silent. Molly alone did 
not take in the meaning of her 
words. Peabody stood looking, 
as someone said afterwards, as 
if he were going to murder her. 
But what could he do? A man 

4 interfere between two women? 
y Yi Xt was impossible. Mrs. Ran- 
WD it 1, dolph was absolutely white with 
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anger. The coarseness of the attaddk iaanned her | sight of saw quivering Hee: her tearful eyes. 
for the moment ; but only that. ‘ Don’t,” he whispered. ‘“ My darling, if you do, 
“Yes?” she said, with a lazy indifferent laugh. ; I shall most certainly kiss you; and think how 
“You flatter me, I’m afraid. But you forget that } disgraceful that would be.” 
Mr. Randolph still exists; and Molly, you know, is § Molly ought to have been very angry; but 
still a child—years and years, I hope, before she ' she wasn’t—not a bit. Splash! went the paddle. 
will think of anything of that kind. You wouldn’t | Peabody’s ideas of the view must have been 
Jose your little Maria, would you, yet awhile?” ; vague in the last extreme; for Molly heart- 
With which she arose. ‘Ah, Mr. Peabody, ; lessly interposed her scarlet umbrella between 
we were going sailing,” she said. ‘I wonder if ; herself and him, leaving him to occupy him- 
our boat’s ready? You are coming with us, as | t self with all kinds of futile conjectures as to 
usual, I suppose? Good-by, everybody.” And { how she was looking and what she was doing 
with a bright smile she tripped down the steps, } } behind it. 
followed by Molly and Peabody. Thump, bang, and they ran up on the little 
As they went, there was a low buzz, and then pebbly beach. At one side was a steep hill, 
Peabody heard his name, coupled with Molly’s, } thickly wooded with pine trees, whose aromatic 
of course. After that, Mrs. Crosby’s cat-like ) fragrance came wafted down to them on the crisp 
voice: “Intentions? Why none, of course.” } morning air. On the other was a jagged pile of 
He heard, and so did Molly. But she walked } stern gray rocks, with nooks and crevices of 
on, her head proudly erect, her face blazing. delightful shadow. 
Peabody dared not look at her. Mrs. Randolph With the quickness of long practice, Peabody 
was so angry that she felt absolutely ill. She ; at once selects the most comfortable and the most 
said abruptly that she could not go boating: } accessible spot. As Molly was handed to the 
they must go without her; and turned back. shore, she had a desperate feeling come over her. 
Peabody and Molly walked along in profound 3 Escape she must. But how? She stopped, and 
silence. To this day, Molly can see distinctly } looked back at the canoe. Peabody comprehended 
the landing, and the very plank on which thet } what was in her mind. Without a moment’s 
stood, whilst looking around for the boatman; } hesitation, he stretched out his arms and drew 
and where, as the wind began to blow fresher, > her towards him. 
her companion insisted on putting over her her 3 ‘* Molly, dearest,’ he said, tenderly, ‘ don’t 
knit shawl. It was about eleven o’clock. The } you know what I have to tell you?” 
4g Half resisting, half yielding, she stammers ont 
which sent out a faint odor of tar—to this day ; a confused ‘ No.” 
Molly hates tar. “ ve Molly,” he went on, “don’t say no. 
Peabody left her, to signal to one of the little It’s ‘yes’ you're going to say to me. Tell me, 
dearest, is it ?’’ 
water. Across the waters, Harvard men were } Molly raised her happy confused face from his 
singing college songs, and their voices came shoulder. ‘If I could only be sure,’”’ she whis- 
floating to her. Something, she didn’t know ; pered, ‘that you weren’t simply doing this to 
what, made the tears rise to her eyes. How ; spite Mrs. Crosby, and that—and that—you 
dreadful it'all was. How could she ever speak .-didn’t think me one of the grasshoppers—” 
to Mr. Peabody again? Just then, Peabody came Peabody, in spite of all, roars with laughter. 
towards her. ‘‘ This way, Miss Molly,”’ he said, ; ; Finally he sobers down. 
in just his usual voice. ‘Our canoe is here.” { «Tell me,” he said. ‘Do you think me a 
As he helped her into the canoe, he caught ; supercilious peacock now ?” 





‘‘OH HUSH THEE, MY SORROW!” 


BY ANNA ROYLSTON 


On hush thee, my sorrow’ Oh hush thee, my sorrow! 
Lie still 1n my breast, Lie hushed in my heart, 
And let my sad spirit Where still’d are the memories 
In peacefulness rest ; That will not depart. 
For some glad to-morrow If no glad to-morrow 
Will banish my sorrow, Shall dawn on my sorrow, 
And I shall be blest, J Heaven strength will impart. 





DR. BLADE’S INFANT PRESERVER. 
BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


“TvE got it.” $ in the suburbs, where he rented the parlor floor, 

The remark was addressed, in strict confidence, There was no Mrs. Gordon, although that mythi- 
to the speaker herself: and ‘it’? was merely an; } cal lady was frequently addressed by enterprising 
idea—a clue, as it were, rolled up in a ball; but ’ milliners and dressmakers, and favored with 
which, if unrolled, might lead through tangled ; cards to all their ‘ openings,”’ until the doctor 
labyrinths to a shining goal. became quite an adept in the mysteries of female 

So at least dreamed the solitary occupant ms apparel generally. 
the car that dragged its slow length through; Sadie Ollman was his distant cousin; and 
one of the suburbs. A large lithograph portrait, there was a sort of chronic quarrel between 
in a druggist’s window, had just arrested her } them, and besides a little chronic love-making. 
attention, and called forth her exelamation. ’ But Miss Sadie declared that she was tired of 
Beneath the self-satisfied face of the portrait, poverty, and intended to bea millionaire. Marry- 
with its severely plain hair combed down behind ing a poor doctor, she added, was not the way to 
the ears, was inscribed the legend: accomplish this. Doctor Frank didn’t urge the 

“Yours, to be Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise, point. He never urged any point particularly, 

being a firm believer in the Bo-peep theory of 
Sopuronia L. Frisk.” 
“ Let them alone, 


This lady was frequently encountered in te And they'll come home ; 
Q 


advertising columns of the daily papers, where } 80 that Sadie felt quite at her ease with him, 
she styled herself, in large capitals, the Bene- ; and even went so far, occasionally, as to admit 
factress of her Sex, and claimed for her Famous } that there was something wonderfully winning 
Headache-Pills the power of curing every form } about Frank, after all. 
and ramification of that essentially feminine { He was very nice-looking, certainly, with the 
malady. Her features had been familiar to the professional air. which those near-sighted glasses 
public for some time past ; and yet the sight of gave him; and to-day his visitor was more struck 
them, on that February afternoon, impelled Miss } ; , by his appearance than usual, as he rose from 
Sadie Ollman to the inward exclamation already } his writing-table to greet her. 
recorded. ‘Frank,’ she began, rather timidly, “can 

“‘What else,” reflected the young lady, as she } you give me an unfailing prescription for croup? 
proceeded slowly to her destination, ‘‘ what else } That is, the very best that has ever yet been 
do people complain of constantly, besides head- } tried?” 
aches ?”’ “Not for yourself, I hope ?”’ 

She was deeply buried in thought when the; ‘‘ Don’t be ridiculous, please, if you can help 
car stopped at the familiar corner, and she got { it. Little Katie Masters is a perfect martyr to 
out at Cameleopard Street to give her music- } the disease; and I want it for some others, too. 
lessons. Her smallest pupil, aged six, was not You'll write it out for me, won’t you ?” 
visible. The child had been attacked in the; “ Most certainly,” taking up his pen again; 
night by croup, and had come very near suffo- ; “‘ but I cannot conscientiously call it ‘ unfailing,’ 
cating. 

“It is such a dreadful disease,’’ sighed the 
harassed-looking mother. 


jas they do the patent medicines.” 

A rush of color swept over Sadie’s face just 
‘IT wonder the doc- then, and Frank Gordon wondered what it meant. 
tors don’t take it seriously in hand, and resolve ; But it was much too pretty to find fault with. 
to find a cure for it. Any man that could do } «Please write it so that civilized people can 
this would certainly make his fortune.” read it,’’ observed the young lady, rather saucily; 


“‘Pve got it,” repeated Miss Ollman again, ; ‘and don’t put in those queer little Latin abbre- 
still confidentially to herself; and when her ; viations. I have a particular desire to under 


lessons were finished, she started briskly off on } stand it myself’ 
a new errand. Again that sunset. color, as Doctor Frank 


This was a visit to a certain Dr. Frank Gordon, looked at her a little inquiringly ; and he began 
whose professional sign adorned a modest house {to wonder if he had any grounds for hope. 
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Onan 
“Should this accomplish what I want of it,” {had no prejudices in favor of clean linen. He 
gid the recipient, as she carefully bestowed the was, however, disposed to look favorably on the 
precious document in her chatelaine-bag, “ you { croup prescription. 
will not be forgotten.” He finally agreed to bring it before the public, 
She had not quite decided whether her } furnishing all the money, which he assured Miss 
acknowledgment of Doctor Gordon’s services } Oliman would imply a “ tree-men-jous’’ outlay 
should take the shape ef a handsome gold watch ?in the way of advertising; and allowing his 
+he carried a silver one now, poor fellow—or } partner one-third of the receipts. The remedy 
some other testimonial. But the expression with ; was to be launched as 
which she made the remark was so significant, 
that it was interpreted in quite another way. 
“Thanks,’’ was the reply. “I want no evi- The bottles, moreover, were to be embellished 
dences of gratitude,’’ also significantly. <‘But } with the picture of a demon, labeled “Croup,” 
I think that remedy the best that has ever yet } clutching a child from its terrified mother’s arms. 
been tried. You are quite sure that you are not ‘«‘ They like it strong,”’ said the man of enter- 
about to set up as a quack doctor ?”’ Prise, “and that picture will be sure to fetch 
He said this quite at random and jestingly, but ; ’em.’ 
she flushed up over cheek and brow again. It was a very funny piece of business, and 
“Cheeks like damask roses,” he commented, } quite exciting, because of its privacy and the 
as he returned to his book, with a piquant girl’s } glittering hopes it held out. But Sadie found that 
face coming rather too frequently between him } she had a great deal more to do in the matter 
and it. than she had imagined. Her partner expected 
The young lady wended her way back to the } her to furnish what he called the fancy touches: 
flat which at present constiiuted the family concocting labels, advertisements, hand-bills, and 
abiding-place, and found mother and sister} posters, for which he frankly acknowledged 
busily engaged in the exhilarating occupation of { himself incapacitated from want of ‘ edditation.” 
turning an old dress. Sadie longed to tell them } He was a shrewd business man, but no scribe, as 
that it might be the last one upon which they ; the ill-spelled notes, directed to Mrs. Gladsome 


Dr. Biape’s Inrant PRESERVER. 





would need to.exercise their talents; but mamma } (according to agreement), but intended for Miss 

was scarcely a safe repository for a secret, and ; Ollman, abundantly testified. 

laura was inflammable; so she wisely refrained } The young lady’s brain was in a perfect whirl, 
- for the present. with all her varied employments, as well as with 


The next day, Sadie went in quest: of her} her great expectations; for Mr. James assured 
“familiar,” as the family called a lady of some { her that the ‘Infant Preseryer” was selling 
sixty odd years, who inhabited a single room in } like ‘hot cakes, and the only difficulty was that 
a boarding-house, and spent her time in, visiting ; before long there wouldn’t be any more croup 
the poor and relating her autobiography. Mrs. ; left to cure. 

Gladsome called herself an old woman; but it Some weeks after Miss Ollman’s visit to Doctor 
really seemed as though, to afford space enough } Gordon, the latter was spending an evening on the 
for the acting of all the dramas, tragedies, and } flat, and spoke of a case of croup to which he was 
comedies which. had fallen to her share, she } called barely in time to save the child’s life. 

should have been a female Methuselah. “‘The idiot of a mother,”’ said he, indignantly, 

She was wonderfully interested in the secret } “was about to dose the poor little sufferer with 
confided to her, and bestowed abundant sympathy } one of those horrible patent medicines, with 
and some valuable advice; for Mrs. Gladsome | which the country is flooded. But the father, om 
was as much at home on the subject of patent ; my recommendation, pitched it out of the window, 
medicines as with most other things. She also } where it probably killed the cats instead of the 
knew just the people, too, who were needed for ' child. Why will people be such fools? The 
any emergency ; and having impressed upon her : idea.of putting any trust.in a compound with a 
young friend the desirableness of a certain Mr. } } flaming picture on it and such a label'as ‘The 
James “taking hold of it,” she escorted her : Infant Preserver.’ The man who got that up 
forthwith to be introduced to that magnate. ought to be indicted for child-murder.”’ 

The young lady did-not consitler the gentleman } ; ‘And what did you give the baby,’ Frank?” 
at all prepossessing in appearance. But fortu- asked Sadie, in a curious kind of voice. 
nately, personal beauty was not indispensable to “The very remedy that I wrote out for you; 
success in a venture of this kind. Mr. James ’ and it acted like a charm. By the way, how did 


kept his hands in — pockets, and evidently | you succeed with it?” 
Vou. LXXXII 
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“I didn’t succeed at all,” was the reply, as { 
the speaker became quite hysterical with laugh: 
ing and crying together, to the great amazement 
of her relatives. ‘‘ That wretched James has run 
away with all the money, and I am left lamenting. 
‘« But oh, Frank, to think of your throwing your 
ewn prescription out of the window !”’ 

And. now Sadie, unable longer to restrain her- 
self, giggled uncontrollably. 

There was no end of explanations to be made ; 
and after the first shock of horror at having had 
anything to do, however remotely, with an 
“Infant Preserver,’’ the family verdict pro- 


nounced Sadie’s enterprise highly commendable. 
It was also decided, that since all the trouble and 
disgrace had been incurred, it was a great pity 
that no money should be forthcoming from it. 
Doctor Frank looked funny endugh at the 








denouement. But wher his glance fell upon Sadie, 
there was something of reproach in it. However, 
since he had gotten up a patent medicine without 
knowing it, he did not intend to sit down tamely 
and let another appropriate the profits. So Mr, 
James was finally discovered and forced to dis- 
gorge some of his ill-gotten gains, and to give up 
all interest in the successful croup remedy. It 
was placed in honest hands, and although Doctor 
Gordon’s connection with it was kept strictly 
private, he found it quite a source of revenue. 

There was a Mrs. Gordon, too, as a consequence 
of all this; and the latter said, one day, to her 
husband : 

‘It seems to me, Frank, that I took a great 
deal of trouble just to marry you.”’ 

‘* And very unnecessary trouble, too,”’ was the 
reply ; ‘for ‘ Barkis was willin’’ all along.” 





THANKSGIVING EVE. 


BY MARY V. 


Tae windows shook and rattled; 
The gale was at its height. 

A mother, ’mid her children, 
Was watching out the night. 

“Oh, Lord,” she prayed, “ remember 

Those going down to sea; 

And bring him back. to-morrow, 
To these—dear ones—and—me.” 


Out on the wild Atlantio— 
Reeling before the blast; 

At ev’ry surge that smote her, 
Shiv’ring, as "twere her last. 

The waters, like a whirlpool, 
About her boiling white— 

The good craft fought and battled 
All through that fearful night. 





SPENCER. 


“Ho, steady,” cried the skipper, 
Half lost in clouds of foam. 
“Pull, pull! And think, my hearties, 
Of wives and babes at home. 
What, breakers? Close a-lee, too ; 
The light-ship bearing south? 
Hard down! Aye, there we fetch it. 
Harrah, the harbor’s mouth !” 


The sun rose bright and cheery; 
The gale had done its worst. 

From each Thanksgiving steeple, 
A joyous welcome burst. 

A door was softly opened— 
The wife looked up—a start— 

“Oh, Lord,” she sobbed, “I thank Thec—” 

And fainted on bis heart. 





IF. 


BY MAUD M 


Ir the day was all like the morning, 
With rosy flushes of dawn; 

And never a shadow falling, 
And never the night came on— 

' 

If the years were all as the spring-time, 
When airs with the rhythm beat 

Of the swelling of buds, and the quiver 
Of blades in the noonday heat— 


Nor ever brown seed-pods filling; 
Nor ever the sere black frost ; 

Chill winds and the gray skies lowering, 
Above the blighting and loss— 


» 





EREDITH. 


And if life were all as our youth is, 
Brave spirits and bounding blood; 
And never the sorrows and heartaches, 

And more of the evil than good: 


Then days would all be as heaven, 
And years like eternal noon. 

And life be a joy in the living, 
And love be the greatest boon. 


But morn sinks into the midnight; 

Spring fades with the warm June's breath; 
And life goes out into blackness, 

In ashes, and dust, and death. 
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MISS ALDERLY’S LAW-SUIT. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER III. 
‘For some ts Grace sobbed on, and 
refused to listen to Crawford’s anxious pleadings. 
Indeed, at first, she was ‘incapable of listening. 
Her whole senses were absorbed in the misery of 
the thought that danger menaced the hopes of 
success which had been absolute certainties to 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 282, 


much importance in his eyes, considering what 
their respective fortunes already were; but he 
hated to think that all his time and energy had 
been wasted, and it hurt his professional vanity 
to meet with this sudden rebuff. 

But Grace’s distress prevented his thinking 
anything clearly, beyond a desire to soothe and 


her mind. Grace loved money, not only for the } comfort her. She had never before treated him 


pleasures and power it afforded, but she loved it 
for its own sake; and though she spent a great 
deal, the miser and the spendthrift always fought 
in her soul in a very odd fashion. The members 
of her household knew, from uncomfortable expe- 
rience, that any act approaching extravagance, or 
even open-handedness, was certain to be suc- 
ceeded by a stingy freak, during which she would 
curtail the most ordinary expenses, vehemently 
dispute the smallest bills and accuse everybody, 
from Cousin Elizabeth down to the cook, of being 
in league to try and ruin her. 

It was only lately that Mark had begun to 
gain any perception of this trait, which, if not 
checked, must, long before she reached middle 
age, render her absolutely niggardly and mean. 
She could give largely when the donations would 
redound to her credit; outwardly her establish- 
ment. was conducted with liberality, and for a 
good while Crawford had believed that she was 
at once generous and prudent; but during’ the 
past months certain discoveries had made him 
fear that her generosity was only a form of 


vanity, and what he had deemed prudence, an 


avaricious spirit, doubly unpleasant to witness in 
one so young. Buthe had tried to shut his eyes 
to these suspicions, as he tried loyally to cure or 
make the best of numerous other faults in her 
character, disposed to be the more lenient because 
he knew—sorely as he regretted to admit the 
fact—that his affection was so lukewarm, he ran 
the risk often of judging her too harshly. 

But he was not condemning her now. Indeed, 
he felt heartily sorry for her, believing this blow 
produced the feeling which it had in a lesser 
degree given him—a feeling of acute disappoint- 
ment, not at the idea of losing the money, but the 
lack of success ; for Mark was not accustomed to 
failure: So far as the pecuniary: interests in- 
volved were concerned, he was incapable of re- 
gret. Large as the sum was, it was nota matter of 

° 





toa scene of this kind, and he was actually 
alarmed by the force of the hysterical outburst, 
which would not have frightened Cousin Eliza- 
beth or Julia Southgate in the least. 

When Grace saw that he was terrified, she got 
her wits back enough to try and turn his alarm 
to use, actually hoping, well as she knew Mark, 
to induce him to admit that they were not called 
upon to give any importance to this paper. But 
Mark perceived the drift of her broken sentences 
and half-expressed adjurations, and stopped her 
with fresh sternness. 

“You don’t know what you are saying, 
Grace,’ he exclaimed, “Try and get quiet, so 
that we can talk the matter over.” 

“JT don’t want to talk about it,” she cried. 
“T never saw anybody so crazy, Mark, as you. 
Grandpapa settled everything, and now you want 
to upset all his plans, just ‘because you have 
found that old letter.” 

“The first thing is to read it quietly,” he 
said. ‘You have given me no opportunity to de 
that yet.” 

“Oh, now you want to blame me. Well, I did 
not think you could be so cruel, Mark. You 
frighten me half to death about nothing, and then 
scold me'for giving way 2 little.” 

«My dear Grace, I am not blaming you.” 

** Then tear up that old letter. Of course it is 
of no consequence. If grandpapa had ever meant 
to act upon it, he had plenty of time. He—’ 

But Mark had begun perusing the sheet again, 
and now put up his hand to silence her. 

“ Don’t say another word, Grace. Just let me 
read it to you,”’ he said, directly. 

**I don’t want to hear. I won’t. Give me 
the letter. It is mine, not yours. Grandpapa 
told me to burn all his papers—” 

‘He did not tell you that during his illness; 
for he never spoke'three connected sentences after 
his attack,” interrupted Mark. 

(855) 
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“No, but he did, over and over, before that. } wrath and disappointment, that so far as he was 
He said there was a lot of journals and things; personally concerned, she could have done this 
that he could not bear to burn, though he did; with savage satisfaction. She felt, for the mo- 
not want them to be read by others. You know ment, that she actually hated him; but she 
how reticent he was—how secretive. Why it is} could not renounce the position she would have 
positively wicked to pry about among his papers.‘ as his wife; then that unworthy sentiment 
I have not kept my promise. I have disobeyed} passed; she knew it was not real, either: as 
his positive commands.” much as she was capable of loving, she loved 


looking up from the page. ‘‘ You must let me He read the epistle to the end; then said, in 

read it to you.” a matter-of-fact tone which showed that he con- 
“T tell you I won’t hear: I won't,” cried; sidered there was not even room left for dis- 

Grace, turning upon him with a sudden fury in ; cussion : 

her face,,which startled him for an instant, and “You see I was right, Grace.” 

then brought a chill sensation of disgust at this; ‘‘ No, I do not,” she replied, sharply. 

betrayal of hitherto unsuspected violent and evil i a looked at veh in on SS But 

traits in her character. f er face gave ample evidence of her sincerity, 
“If you refuse to listen, Henry Doane will ; Plain and clear as the epistle was, it had not 

not,”’ he said, in'a cold hard tone, which made in the least altered her opinions. 

Grace tremble with renewed terror and rage. “Well, if words mean, anything at all,” he 
‘* How dare you talk about disposing of what; said, ‘‘these signify that: your grandfather had 

belongs to me!’’ she exclaimed. ‘You let your: changed in his feelings towards Henry Doane, 

desire to thwart me and put me in the peti and wished him to know that he had done so; 

carry you too far, Mark. I will not-endure it.’’ to know also that he proposed to leave him those 
“If that is your way of regarding the matter, } lands, or their equivalent.” 

we must understand each other thoroughly before ; ‘“‘Then why did he never send the. letter? 

we go farther,” he said, in an icy voice. ‘<I; He never did, else Henry would have shown it 

shall not answer your charge.’’ to, us at once,”’ 
‘*No, no, Mark, I did not mean it,’’ she broke ‘* Evidently there was not time—” 

in, somewhat frightened. ‘Nonsense. There is‘no date. But that 
“Nor should I ever try. to dispose of what } letter, must have been written-a long while before 

belongs to you alone,” he continued, .‘‘ But you} grandpapa’s death.” 

are my betrothed wife, and your honor is my ‘On the contrary, here is a passage which 

affair, as if we were already married.’’ goes to prove it was written just prior to his ill- 
“Oh, if you mean to accuse me of being dis-; ness,’’’ returned Crawford, glancing down the 

honorable, I have done,’ sighed Grace, putting _ ye slowly a ing along ig “" b: 

her handkerchief to her eyes. ‘I don’t see that it proves it at all,” cri 
‘“‘T am not likely to do that,’’ he answered, { Grace. “It is my money, You have no right 

struggling ‘hard to retain his waning patience; } to force me to give it up. You have said all 

‘** but I want you to. be reasonable and just.” along I was as certain of winning my case as one 
‘*Tt’s neither reasonable nor just for you to; can be of anything in advance.” 

et some absurd seruple in your head,'and then; ‘‘I am» equally sure of! it now,’ Mark inter- 

call it honor,” nner ice rupted.  “‘ But if you, did, I do not suppose your 
“If you will listen to. this letter, you must; conscience would be very easy, knowing that if 

edmit that your honor and niine is inyolved,” he; your grandfather had lived a little longer, the 

said; and Grace did,.not venture to protest} money never would have been yours.” 

further. “« According to that, if I had reason to think 
She sat silent while he read, doing her utmost} that, for some freak, grandpapa changed his 

to subdue her agitation, in order to take in the } mind, and meant to leave me a beggar, after 

full meaning of the epistle, and find arguments} promising to make me his heiress, I ought to 

wherewith to combat..Mark’s resolution. But 3 give-up all I possess ?”’ 

her heart sank lower and lower as she listened. “I should most certainly consider that you 

Each fresh sentence became ‘additional evidence ; ought,’’ said Mark. 

of the utter hopelessness of attempting to, influ- ** Well,’”’ exclaimed Grace, “ there’s one thing 

ence Mark Crawford. .No power under heaven } sure: outside of a lunatic asylum, you wouldn't 

could change him... Shé must submit, or give } find anybody te agree with you.” 

him up altogether. It seemed to Grace, in her{ ‘That Would not alter right,” replied Mark. 


‘They could not apply to this,’ said Mark, : Mark ; and she must submit. 
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«But this is not giving up your fortune. You 
are rich enough without that sum. I am'rich, 
too—wealthier than you know. Why, Grace, 
niy professional income alone averages twenty 
thousand dollars a year.”’ 

“Oh,’’ she ejaculated, for there was a little 
palm in this thought, though she could not stop 
then to derive much consolation from it. ‘All 
the same, Mark, I don’t mean to relinquish my 
rights. Unless the law will give it'to him, and 
you say it won’t, Henry Doane shall never have 
that. money.” 

He was shocked ‘and disgusted. Harsh, con- 
temptuous words rose to his lips; but he re- 
pressed them, and said, patiently : 

“You don’t realize what you are saying, Grace. 
You are speaking from the first impulse of anger 
and disappointment.” 

“No, lam not. If you argued a month, you 
could not change my mind.” 

«“T should be a very wretched man if I 
believed you,’’ Mark answered. ‘Stop, Grace ; 
let me finish. I think I can show you that you 





have not really reflected yet. See here: if you 
had found a will of your grandfather’s, you 
would not for an instant dream of suppressing it, 
however adverse to your interests ?”’ 

For the first time in her life, Grace Alderly 


got a fleeting impression that there were depths 
and capabilities in her nature which she had 
fiéver sounded, and from which she now shrank 
With a vague uneasiness. 

. “From anybody else, that question would be 
an intolerable insult. From you, it is wanton 
eruelty,’’ she cried, endeavoring to take refuge 
in wounded feeling, though her voice was angry 
rather than hurt. 

“You could not do’it. The idea of such 
wickedness would never cross your mind,’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, Grace, when you are cool, 
and able to think, you will see that to suppress 
this letter would in reality be a crime just as 
great as to burn a will.” 

“I don’t believe that letter would weigh a 
straw with all the judges in Christendom,” said 
Grace, obstinately. 

“And I assure you it would. I know pretty 
well what evidence Doane has got: what his 
Witnesses will swear to. | With this letter added, 
there is no shadow of doubt that he could break 
your grandfather's will.” 

“Tl wonder you ever took the case up, if you 
can be turned about by so little a thing as that,” 
retorted Grace, with an imperviousness to reason 
and right that was at once painful and: exas- 
perating. 

_ “Good. heavens, Grace, do try to understand, 





weer 





Do think what you are saying. I believed that 
we were acting honestly; in opposing Doane’s 
claim; that we were carrying out your grand- 
father’s wishes; but here, here is proof that we 
were mistaken,” cried Murk, tapping the letter 
upon the table. “Here is actually a message to 
us from the dead. If his spirit had come back, 
and uttered a positive command, our duty could 
not be plainer.” 

“‘T must beg you to spare me any violence. 
My nerves will not stand it,’’ said Grace, with 
a mingled deprecation and contempt which made 
Crawford’s blood boil. ‘If Henry Doane had 
believed in the justice of his cause, or had any 
real hope of success, he would never have done 
what he did months ago, and before bringing the 
suit: that is, go about in a roundabout fashion, 
attempting to compromise, and persuading me to 
give him money.” 

*«But what has that to do with the present 
question? What we are dealing with now is 
your grandfather’s will—” 

‘« His will left me his whole fortune,’ broke in 
Grace, triumphantly. 

Was she the most obtuse of created beings, or 
did she affect to misunderstand his words for the 
express pleasure of worrying him? Whichever 
might be the case, the anger her speech roused 
warned Mark that he needed to take a fresh 
grasp of his waning patience. 

“IT am not speaking of Mr. Doane’s legal 
testament,” he said; with forced composure; 
and he held up the letter as he spoke, ‘‘ but of 
this, which to you and me, as honest people, 
must be just as binding and sacred as if it were 
4 will, duly signed and attested,” 

“‘Oh, since you very nearly accused me of 
being capable of forgery, or something as bad, 
nothing else you can say will surprise me,’’ 
returned Grace, suddenly assuming a martyr-like 
air, ! 

Mark bounded to his feet. Grace uttered a 
little cry, and shrank ‘back ‘in her ‘chair as if 
frightened, though in reality she was delighted 
at having roused him to anger. She had often 
forced him to give in by sheer dint’ of apparent 
inability to comprehend his arguments. Perhaps 
she.could make‘him now. 

Crawford walked several times up and down 
the room, while she sat watching him behind the 
shelter of her pocket-handkerchief. Presently 
he came back, and stood leaning his hand on the 
table, still holding the letter. How Grace wished 
she dared snatch it and burn it. Once destroyed, 
it seemed to her there would be an end of the 
matter, even in his mind. He would be furious 
at first, but he would finish by forgiving her. 
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“The time for discussion has passed,’’ Mark’ 
said, coldly, ‘*‘ What we are. called upon to do is 
to act.’’ 

‘* I] should think so,” said Grace, still clinging 
desperately to her obtuseness, actually convincing 
herself that thereby she gained. some indefinable 
advantage; ‘‘ with the suit dragging on as long } 
as it has, but certain to be settled in a fortnight, 
in spite of Henry Doane’s artifices and delays.’’ 

Mark felt that if\he was to retain a gleam of 
respect for the girl, he must cherish the idea that 
her dullness of perception was not assumed. So 
he said, resignedly : 
~ I will do the best I can. I dare say I ean 
make an arrangement with Doane to share the 
eosts. You could not oblige him to; but what- 
ever his faults, he is generous enough to appre- 
ciate upright and honest dealing.” 

“Are you talking English ?” asked Grace, with 
8 provoking laugh, though her voice trembled 
somewhat. But Mark was too busy trying to 
control himself to notice this slight sign of: 
betrayal. ‘If you are, it must be lawyers’ } 
English, which, to outsiders, is equivalent to an} 
unknown tongue.” 

“It would be difficult to make my meaning 
clearer. I say I may be able to induce Doane, 
as a return for your right dealing, to bear a por- 





tion of the expenses, so far as the suit has gone.” 

«« Well,” said Grace, stolidly, ‘since the law 
Will so soon condemn Henry to pay all the costs, 
I don’t understand the object of any such move.” 
. “Good God, Grace, don’t you perceive ‘that 


the suit is at an end? That you withdraw—’”’ 

“I do nothing of the kind,” she interrupted. 

He flung himself into bis ehair again,’ and 
Stared at her with a mixture of feelings, in 
Which the uppermost was a sort ef despair at 
the thought of the future which» must be spent 
with this woman. It was like gazing into a 
vault, with just light and air enough to keep a 

‘ prisoner from suffocation; and knowing that ‘he 
was to be shut in there with a stone sphinx for 
his sole companion. He roused himself, at; last. 
In his present mood, it was absolutely perilous 
to contemplate that captivity, Directly, -he 
asked, quietly ; 

“Will you send for Doane to.come (here, dr 
shall I write to him and enclose this letter?” 

J The letter would not in the least affect the 
vehdict,” said Grace, doggedly. 

“Why, I tell you that to gd on with the suit, 
in the face of that evidence, added to what Donne 
gnamiready bring, would be madness.” 

Then he—” 

Grace stopped short. The sudden kindling of 
Mark’s eyes made her afraid to finish’ the sen- 








tence, which would have beem an assertion ihat 
she did not mean her relative to -have the letter, 


. She was acute enough to see that even a hint of 


such intention or. desire would alienate Mark 
from .her forever; no, her only hope lay in 
persevering in her duilness. 

Suddenly, a new thought started up; and after 
a pause, she added : 

‘* You mean. you won’t have anything more to 
do with the case ?”’ 

«Don’t I tell you that you have none?” 

‘* But if another lawyer thought differently ?” 

Mark was past speech. He merely held up 
the letter. 

“Oh, that,” said Grace, slowly, as if feeling 
her way. ‘Well, I’m stupid and’dull, but. it 
seems to me, in a lawyer’s hands, that very letier 
might be used to my advantage.” 

‘*« How ?’’ Mark asked, unable to restrain the 
question, though he shrank from the fresh reve- 


} lation of her’ cliaracter which an answer might 


give. 

‘«In this way. Perhaps I can’t explain. But 
I should think, if properly brought up in his 
closing speech, this letter—an old letter—might 
become a proof of how. completely grandpapa 
changed his mind after’ Henry’s bad conduct—” 

«A letter. which to you and me bears. evidence 
of having been written shortly before his death,” 
broke in Mark, unable to, listen longer. 

‘* What you and I might.think has nothing, te 
do with it,” persisted Grace, ‘* Henry. is a bad 
man. We ought to use all means to defeat him. 
If this letter would help by showing that, afier it 
was written, grandpapa found him out thoroughly, 
and so kept it back, then I can see that it would 
be of some real use.” 

It was very difficult: to'cling to his wishto 
believe that she was obtuse instead of crafty and 
unprincipled; but’ he must do it for both their 
sakes. 

‘© You don’t know what you are saying. Yoir 
can’t dream how dreadful it sounds,’ he ex- 
elaimed. ‘ ‘‘Supposing it possible+—which it 
would not’ be—to give this letter that signifi- 
cance, think what we should be doing. Stulti+ 


} fying ourselves—acting a lie. Grace; Grace, try 


to comprehend,” 

s*You— you would not be willing I should 
consult another lawyer ?’’ she faltered. 

*«No,” he cried, in a voice hard as iron; then 
he struggled anew} arid continued more gently: 
“«T.can’t make you see, but you must trust me. 
Any such step would positively disgrace you.” 

‘Then I’m ‘to. be plundered; and! robbed, and 
yet I’m to make no effort to prevent. it. A 
pretty doctrine,’ Grace fairly shrieked. 
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“You are to resign what does not belong: to 
you to’ its rightful awner,’’ said Mark, firmly. 
«Later, you will, be able.to understand, At 
present, there'is only one thing to do, and that 
must be done.” 

« What?’ she asked, growing very white. 

Give up this letter to Henry Doane, and tell 
him that you do not oppose his claim.” 

Grace indulged in a worse hysterical outburst 
than the first had been; but though he was very 
kind, Crawford of course did not for an instant 
falter in his resolve. Grace knew that she must 
resign her precious money or release her lover, 
and she could not lose him. But her brain 
could act quickly enough, in its narrow,-.crafty 
fashion: Even im the height of her rage and 
anguish, she could plan and plot. The idea of a 
compromise with Henry Doane suggested itself 
toher mind. If she could keep Mark from 


taking. any step for a day or two; if Doane, 


always in want of money, should snap at a 
moderate sum, paid down—oh, it would be a 
blessing to save two-thirds—even half of the 
amount. . She wept and sobbed and moaned ; 
she. drove Mark nearly frantic by her up- 
bmidings; then she changed to tenderness, and 
talked of her love, her willingness to obey him: 
whatever he wanted must be right. 


#You will know it is right when you are calm, 

ny dear girl,’ he said. 
“Well, give me a little time to get used to the 
* idea,” she pleaded. ‘It is a terrible disappoint- 


ment; I.can’t deny it. Not that | prize money 
for itself;, but one can do so much good, and that 
wretch ‘will only waste it. Let me think it over. 
Don’t be hard on me.” 

“Of course, of course,’ Mark answered. 
“Come, now, let’s put the whole thing, aside. 
It. isn’t worth thinking of twice, only to be 
thankful that we have discovered. what your 
grandfather's wishes were, and that we are able 
to. carry, them out.”’ 

“That is too much, Thankful that aman like 
Henry should get money to squander and—"’ 

“We know very little about him,’’ interrupted 
Mark. «He does not bear a bad character. We 
judged him by what your grandfather said, and 
now we find that your grandfather had reason to 
believe himself mistaken; that beyond extrava- 
gance and negligence, Doane was innocent.’’ 

Grace said no more. She had gained a re- 
prieve... Her wisest. course was to conceal. the 
full depth of her bitterness and wrath. 

“ We will have our drive,’ Mark said. 
air will do you good.”’ 

‘No; my-head aches fearfully. I shall lie 
down,’ Grace answered. 


“The 


‘able to carry out her plan. 





After a little. more conversation, Mark turned 
to leave the room, As he opened the door, » 
servant met him in the hall, bringing a tele- 
gram. Mark stepped back into the study, read 
the dispatch, and said: 

“ I shall be obliged to run dowa to New York, 
to-night, Grace. One of my clients is called 
away to London, and I must see him before he 
sails. The business is very important.” 

*¢ But the Marvyns are to dine here.” 

«Well, I can take the last train. That will give 
me time to eat my dinner with you, and having 
to start directly. after will save. me from hearing 
Emily Marvyn sing,’’ replied Mark, laughing. 

“One would think you were glad to get away,, 
you are so gay about it,” returned Grace, pathet- 
ically, ; 
Mark stood convicted by his conscience; for if 
not actually glad, he knew that.the idea of a 
respite from Grace’s society had been by no 
means unpleasant to him. There had come a 
swift vision of certain legal matters which might 
serve as an excuse for prolonging his stay in 
town a few days, and give Miss Alderly time 
somewhat to recover her Bquanimity. But the 
fact that he caught himself so thinking roused a 
pang of self-reproach, which caused him hastily 
to relinquish his scheme. 

“« A great deal of sorrow would be wasted, as I 
shall come back to-morrow evening,’’ he replied. 

In her heart, Grace was glad to have him go. 
She weuld have a whole day of freedom, and be 
Henry Doane was 
stopping at a friend’s house some ten miles away. 
She would see him alone. A conversation with- 
out witnesses would be much safer than the 
most guarded letter she could have. written. 
The necessity for Mark’s brief absence was very 
fortunate,. therefore. She bloomed into an 
amiable mood at once, and offered to walk with 
him. Mark went to his room to prepare a tele- 
gram, and Grace summoned her maid. She was 
in the habit of trusting the woman with secrets ; 
for like all crafty people, Miss Alderly was fond. 
of mysteries, and Jane Holman was deep in her 
confidence, Jane would just be in time to catch 
a train for Dorset; and as it was still early, could 
get. back by evening. So that matter off her 
mind, Grace set out for her ramble in fine spirits; 
and to Mark’s relief, made no mention of the 
great disappointment which had overtaken her. 
Indeed, she behaved so well that he admired her 
courage, and began to hope he had done her 
injustice, All that wild talk, he said to himself, 
had been the mere ebullition of an undisciplined 
nature, suffering under the first poignancy of a 
shattered hope. 
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The pair did not reach the house till sunset. 
It was a pity that Mark’s softened feelings should 
meet with a check. But they-did. Shortly after 
their return, Grace encountered Julia Southgate 
at the head of the stairs. Julia, faithful to her 
habit of never showing that she was either 
angered or hurt by Miss Alderly’s caprices or 
il-humor, made some pleasant observation in 
passing, apparently not remembering the insult 
she had reeeived so few hours previous. 

Her composure and courtesy irritated Grace’s 
nerves beyond endurance. They. had been already 
sorely tried by the events of the day; and sup- 
posing Mark to be in his room, out of hearing, she 
- deemed it safe to relieve her feelings a little. 

‘“« After your conduct of this afternoon, Miss 
Southgate,’”’ said she, ‘‘ you must excuse me for 
saying that your jest is-very ill-tinted. For some 
weeks past, you have been doing everything in 
your power to show that you are at heart my 
enemy. To-morrow, we will iry to arrive at a 
clear understanding. Patient as I am, there are 
limits to the persecution which I am prepared to 
bear in my own house.” 

She swept on and entered her study, without 
giving the other a chance to reply, if she felt so 
disposed. Julia descended: the stairs, and went 
out into the verandah, wondering, as she walked 
up and down, how much longer she should be 
able to support her present life. She knew that 
besides his engrossing grief over the loss of the 
wife he had worshiped,-Mr. Alderly was op- 
pressed by great business anxieties; and she 
could not bear to add to his cares by exposing 3 
the real character of the half-sister of whom he 
knew so little, having never lived for any length 
of time in the house with her, that he fancied 
her the sweetest and gentlest of women. 

But Julia felt that it was indeed necessary, as 
Miss Alderly’said, ‘‘to arrive at a clear under- 
standing.” Setting aside her personal annoy- 
ances, of late Grace had troubled her a great 
deal by interfering with the children, counter- 
manding her orders, and even trying to under- 
mine her influence. Of these things there must 
be an end, or Mr. Alderly must hear the truth, 
and allow her to take her charges away. 

Julia knew that for other reasons also she 
should be glad to go, though they were such as 
hurt her womanly pride too sorely to contem- 
plate. 

‘I am sorry—so sorry,”” Mark Crawford's voice 
said, suddenly, close at her side. 

Julia had been so busy with her reflections 
that she had not noticed his approach. She 
started, and her color came and went quickly. 
But he was too eager and excited to observe it. 





“TT had just opened my door,”’ he said. “J 
heard what Grace said. Pray exeuse it, Miss 
Southgate. She is hardly secountable just now, 
Those papers contained a terrible disappoint- 
Try not to be either vexed or 


ment for her. 
hurt.” 

*} don’t think I am vexed, and I knew I am 
not hurt,” Julia answered, and began talking 
upon indifferent subjects. 

Not vexed or hurt? Mark saw this, but he 
saw what was more humiliating to the offender 
and to him: he saw that she despised Miss 
Alderly. 

. CHAPTER IV. 

Marx Crawrorp returned the next evening, 
and Grace met him at the station. She was in 
such unusually elated spirits that he was able to 
think that she-had already conquered her disap- 
pointment, and began to feel resigned. Perhaps 
even she was glad that she had discovered her 
grandfather’s intentions in regard to-her relative. 

She was in a most amiable mood towards every- 
body. The children -were rendered happy by 
being allowed to appear at ‘dinner, in honor: of 
Uncle Mark’s return. Julia Southgate was jested 
with, om account of a supposed conquest of a 
very deaf old-gentleman, in the neighborhood, 
who invariably called her Miss Eastwood. This 
was a proof, Grace merrily declared, that he 
ranked her with the morning, the sunlight, and 
other agreeable things. Julia’s manner was so 
free from any restraint or coldness, that Mark 
settled-down in the belief that, for once in her 
life, Graee had brought herself to own that she 
was in the wrong. This conviction made him 
glad that he had not posted a letter, written on 
the previous night, in which he told Grace very 
plainly of the faults in her character, that filled 
him with such doubts and fears for their future 
peace. When he read his epistle over, he saw 
that it sounded cold and severe, and so tore it up. 
He had no desire to assume the disagreeable 
position of critie and mentor, and if Grace had 
in one instance seen and avowed her error, it was 
really a great step gained. 

But in truth, Grace had done no such thing. 
During the morning Julia had been occupied 
with the children, and soon after luncheon Grace 
disappeared and was gone for a long time. She 
had taken a long walk in the woods, she said, 
when she met Julia, on her return, cutting short 
that young lady’s resolve to have the proposed 
explanation, by talking in an eager, almost 
incoherent fashion, upon every sort of trifling 
subject. Indeed, altogether, she was evidently 
in an odd state of excitement,-which puzaled 
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Miss Southgate exceedingly, and caused her to 
feel that it would be both generous and wise to 
postpone any serious conversation till Grace was 3 
in a.calmer mood. 

Before dinner ended, it struck Mark that his ; 
betrothed’s gayety seemed fictitious and unnat- 


§ In @ compartment of his writing-case, he 
came upon the papers of old Mr. Doane, which 
he had not yet had leisure to examine. He read 

‘ over the letter which had so completely aitered 
: his opinion of the justice of Henry’s claims, and 
determined that Grace must make up her mind 


ural; there was something out of the common, ; to let him at once inform her cousin. Further 
too, in her appearance. Her usually rather pale } delay would be ungenerous. Very likely his 
cheeks were dyed with a vivid color, which, ; decision would bring on a fresh attack of 
though it brightened her eyes, and rendered her hysterics, but that could not be helped; then he 
excessively pretty, came and went in so feverish } sighed. The idea of entering into a life partner- 
@ fashion, that at last even unobservant Cousin i ship with a person afflicted with weak nerves 
Elizabeth noticed how different she was from her } was not exhilarating. 

ordinary self, and asked anxiously if she were More to get rid of his worrying reflections 
not well. than anything else, he began an attentive perusal 
» Grace looked so annoyed, that for an instant } of the other documents, and of the fragments of 
Mark feared the peace of the evening was at an 3 diaries, certainly not expecting to find evidence 
end; but she bit her lips, to keep back the hasty ; which would militate against that of the letter, 
reply which rose to them, and laughingly declared 3 but growing interested in these personal records 
that her cousin was never happy unless she 3 of the old man, who had been almost like a father 


oould fancy somebody ill, and have an opportunity 
teexhibit her powers as an amateur physician. 

But after all, the evening did not end so 
pleasantly as it began. Cousin Elizabeth chanced 
to remark, that, while in the village that after- 
noon, she had seen Henry Doane ride by the 
shop:in which she was standing, and she had 
age perhaps, he meant to come and visit 


ee would have been nothing extraordinary 
in his doing so. He had all along insisted on 


’ being friendly with Grace, asserting that he had 


no personal quarrel with her. The battle. was a 
fair one on both sides. She naturally wanted to 
keep what she had got, and he wanted his rights; 
and in public, when they encountered each other, 
he would be civil and talkative,-after a fashion 
which tried Grace’s patience sorely. 
. “ Did you happen to meet him, Grace ?”’ asked 
Cousin Elizabeth. 

Grace waited one instant, then ‘said, harshly: 
“No, and I don’t wish to.” 
. She was cross after that, and-the party broke 
up rather early. Mark went to bed, tired by 
aday’s hard work in town, and freshly discour- 
aged by the change on Grace’s part, from amia- 
bility to fault-finding, and a determination to be 
hurt and injured. But, after all, he found that 
he could not sleep soundly. He woke, from a 
succession of dozes, filled with vaguely unplea- 
sant dreams, and at last heard the clock in ‘his 
dressing-room strike three. He got up/in despair, 
and dressed. Sinee he could not sleep, he would 
pass the time in answering some letters. - His 


candle had burned low, so he took his desk and ; 


went softly downstairs into the library, lighted 
@lamp, and solaced himself with a cigar. 


3 to him in his boyish days. 

It was not long before Mark hit upon passages 
which caused him to forget any sentiment, in an 
interest of a different kind. When he finished 
his task; he knew that he had alarmed Grace 
needlessly. Mr. Doane had died satisfied of the 
justice of his will, and firm in his intention of 
leaving no share of his property to his. grand- 
nephew. 

There were siatements of his having given 
Henry, at different times, large sums of money. 
A quarrel had arisen between. them. But at 
length, through the intercession of a friend, 
Henry succeeded in convincing his relative that 
the last amount bestowed had been lost in a dis- 
astrous business undertaking, and that the old 
gentleman’s suspicions of his evil conduct were 
unmerited. Under the influence of these feelings, 
Mr. Doane had written this letter to his nephew; 
promising his countenance, if he proved that he 
meant to atone for his former extravagance and 
{ wrong-doing, and holding out the promise of 
3 leaving to him, in his will, the lands for the 
possession of which Henry had brought the suit 
against his cousin. 

But this letter had never been sent, and the 
remaining décuments contained ample proofs 
that the writer had had good reasons for again 
changing his mind, and this time utterly 
renouncing his nephew. Mr. Doane discovered 
that he had been tricked by Henry and his 
confederate. The young man had lied unscrupu- 
lously, and if not actually dishonest,. according 
to law, in a certain transaction, had at Teast 
shown himself so in a moral light. 

Later entries stated, clearly, that Mr. Doane 
kept his discoveries a secret, even from Grace, 
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because he could not bear to reveal to her the 
full extent of his disappointment and grief, in 
fearning the real character of the man he had 
loved, and with whom he had been so patient. 
He kept the letter, written at his country-seat, 
meaning, when he returned to town, to hold a 
final interview ; show the culprit what his inten- 
tions had been, and leave him to the just punish- 





not very successful, The prospect of happiness 
for himself, or Grace, seemed daily to lessen, 
Still, it was too late to draw back. Whether she 
really loved him or not, his betrothed would not 
expose herself to the humiliation of a broken 
engagement, within so few weeks of the date set 
for their marriage. 

No! He had helped to nomad his own chains, 


ment of knowing, that, if he had only refrained ; and he must learn to bear them. He did not 
from treachery and lying inthis last affair, his ; even let himself dwell upon the fact, long patent 


| 
| 


| 


youthful errors would have been condoned. 

But while preparing for a return to New York, 
the old gentleman was seized with a paralytic 
attack, to which he suceumbed within a week; 
and the papers, hidden in the bureau, had 
escaped the search made by Grace, at Crawford’s 
request, just when she was hurried, by her 
preparations for departure from: thehouse, after 
her grandfather’s funeral. 

Mark completed his work; put the pages 
relating to Henry Doane in a large b 


to his mind, that he had) been influenced by the 
fear that he had unconsciously won Grace’s 
heart. Such an exeuse seemed cowardly. He 
must aceept his life, and make the best of it, 
Yet the future might be so different, if Grace 
were only. generous-hearted, broad-minded—like 
—yes, like Julia Southgate. 

But when he reached that name, Mark dared 
go.no further in his reflections. He rose quickly, 
extinguished the lamp, threw back the shutters, 





envelope; tied up the other documents in a 
bundle, and sat leaning his head on his hand, 
at first entirely occupied by the thought that all 
litigation between the cousins would now end. 
As soon as he became acquainted with Crawford’s 
discovery, Henry Doane must retire from further 
contest. This evidence would not only destroy 
his case, but its publie production would go far 
towards ruining his reputation with honest men. 
Upon one thing Mark, decided. He would 
respect the old_gentleman’s wishes, if it were 
possible.. He would. simply tell Grace that he 
had found evidence which proved they were 
right in disregarding the letter. She detested 
any approach to. legal explanations, and would 
be perfectly satisfied. The rest of the matter 
must lie. between him gnd Henry Doane, and 
would be easily settled. Doane would withdraw 
his claim, while, on his part, Mark determined, 
in that case, to persuade Grace to help Doane, 
where expenses already incarred were con- 
cerned; for he knew that, after all, the. young 
man was weak rather than a deliberate. villain. 
Then his thoughts wandered from this matter, 
and again a yision of his future presented itself: 
the long, long future, which had grown to look 
so dreary, during these later months; looking 
drearier and balder than ever, in the sudden 
despondency which :he tried to think the result 
of physical weariness. He caught himself 
wishing, that Henry Doane had been an upright 
man, likely to prove a good husband, and that 
an effort he had once made to win Grace Alderly 
for his wife had gueceeded. Then Mark stopped 
horrified,, Good heavens! what was he thinking. 
But his efforts to feel conscience-stricken were 





and opened the glass doors. . He glanced at the 
clock. It was stillearly, not yet six. He went 
out into the verandah, and walked up and down; 
the fresh air was pleasant and reviving, and the 
picturesque. landscape, spread out below the 
house, looked peaceful and lovely in the golden 
light. Bat there was no peace for Mark; no 
ability to:fix his mind upon the pretty scene; no 
escape from the dismal fancies which followed 
him out into the sunshine, and cast their ugly 
shadow between him and it. 

“*Crony, Crony,’’ called a -hoarse voice, and 
the great raven came. hopping across the 
verandah, and joined Mark in his promenade. 

‘*Good morning,” said Mark, 

‘Morning! You are a tool, 
returned Crony. 

“And you are wiser than you know,” said 
Mark, and he laughed, though with a sigh under, 
as he stopped to look at the bird, poised on one 
foot, and regarding him with a diabolical slyness, 
which seemed to imply a perfeet. understanding 
of his reflections. ‘‘ Much wiser than you know, 
Crony !”’ 

‘‘ Ha, ha!’’ groaked the raven. 

* Mark. walked on, and Crony hopped by his 
side, Mark was still. pursuing the thread of his 
bitter thoughts.;. But Crony was pretending to 
be absorbed in meditation, yet in reality waiting 
for a favorable opportunity to nip Crawford's 
ankles, having noticed that he wore, low shoes. 
However, the chance did. not. present. itself, and 
Crony lost his temper in waiting, 

« Lapperment !”” he cawed, suddenly. 
are.a fool, you know.” 

Mark heard a gay laugh; turned, and saw 
Miss Southgate coming up the steps, Her hands 
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were full of. flowers, her cheeks pink from exer- 
cise, and she looked so blooming, and fresh that 
she might have served as a model for Aurora. 

“Good morning, Mr. Crawford,” she said, as 
Mark moved towards her. ‘‘Crony seems in one 
of his moods for plain speaking.” 

«“ He is a fool,’”’ croaked the raven, hopping 
forward, with a fiendish laugh. Then he drew 
several imaginary corks, swore a few German 
oaths, and spying the peacock, who had eome out 
on the lawn to exhibit his gorgeous tints, darted 
off, to persecute him without mercy. 

“You are very early, Miss Southgate,” said 
Mark. 

« And you, for that: matter.” 

« Ah, I have done a good night’s work,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I have been over those papers of Mr. 
Doane’s. So far from bringing a disappointment, 
as the letter I first looked: at made me fear, they 
render Grace’s success certain.’’ 

“Oh, I am very, very glad,” Julia exclaimed, 
her face lighting up in a beautiful way. ‘It is 
not for the money—of course that is nice to 
have—but I know it is the success that pleases 


” 


you 
“ And we have to'thank you,” said Mark. 
“There was not much merit in finding the 

papers,”’ she answered, laughing. 


‘Still, I own 
Iam glad it happened to be my good luck.. I 
wish Grace would come down. How pleased she 
wili be.”’ 

“It is not her time, by a good hour,” said 
Mark. ‘‘I wonder if the cook would be shocked 
at my begging a cup of coffee. I have been up 
since three o’clock, and find it difficult to resign 
myself to wait until breakfast.” 

“Of course, you can have some coffee,’ Miss 
Southgate replied, and ran off, without paying 
any attention to his apologies, or to his protesta- 
tions that he had not meant to give her trouble. 

Cook liked Miss Southgate, as did all the ser- 
yants, and her request was complied with more 
quickly than would’ probably have been the case 
had the mistress of the house even demanded it, 
at this abnormal hour. 

“T am quite ashamed that you should have 
had so much bother,” said Mark, when. the 
young lady returned. 

* Are you?’’ she retorted, gaily. ‘‘ You don’t 
look it! I told Victor to carry the tray: into the 
library. The dining-room is not in order yet.” 

As they entered the library, Mark said ; 

“T must put my proofs in a safe place. -Ah! 
that old cabinet will serve nicely, if the lock is 
secure,’’ 

“The key is lost, but that doesn’t matter, for 
there are some pigeon-holes nobody would find 





if they hunted a week,’’ returned Julia, following 
him across the room. ‘‘‘This cabinet was one 
of my discoveries in the garret.. I never remem- 
bered to show Grace the secret. Not that I 
suppose you wish to hide the papers away from 
her,’’ she added, laughing. 

But Mark certainly did wish to keep the 
documents out of Miss Alderly’s sight, although 
he did not care ‘to say so. Julia opened the 
doors of the cabinet, touched a spring hidden by 
the elaborately-carved ornamentation, and re- 
vealed w series of little compartments. 

«+ Admirably contrived,’’ said Mark. 

‘Are they not? I should never have dreamed 
of looking for them, only my father used to have 
a cabinet very like this; and the secret pigeon- 
holes were a great delight and mystery to me as 
a child. See, on the other side—”’ 

‘«There’s Victor. I hear his step in the hall,” 
interrupted Mark. 

He went to the table, took the roll and envel- 
ope, hurried back, laid them in one of the 
openings, and closed the slide, before the servant 
appeared. ‘¢ Another thing I have to thank you 
for: it is an excellent hiding-place,”’ he observed, 
smilingly. 

** Here comes the coffee,’”’ said Julia, as Victor 
entered with atray. ‘I may thank you, for I 
mean -to have my full share of it, and of the 
brown-bread and butter. My walk has given 
me a most unromantic appetite.” 

The two fell into a pleasant conversation, and 
more time passed than either was aware of. They 
were interrupted by the appearance of Miss 
Alderly, down earlier than usual, and by no 
means pleased at the information she had re- 
ceived from Victor: that she would find Miss 
Southgate and Mr. Crawiord already in the 
library. 

Mark saw by the expression of Grace’s face 
that she was annoyed. Even while feeling it a 
weakness to care for her ill-humor, when occa- 
sioned by such & motive, he wished to prevent 
her uttering some discourteous speech, and 
called, quickly ; 

“Great news, Grace! I have been over all 
the papers. As I told you, there will be no law- 
suit. But it is you who have won.” 

Then he explained as much as he considered 
necessary, and Grace rushed into a state of 
joyful excitement. 

“‘What did I ‘teil you?” she exclaimed, over 
and over, too well satisfied to think of asking to 
see the papers. 

‘ And you were right,” returned Mark. ‘This 
information I shall have to give Henry Doane 
will settle the matter at once.’’ 
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Grace turned so pale that Julia Southgate cried while he searched for the paragraphs he wanted, 
out in alarm, asking if she were ill. She was in such an excited mood that the least 





‘** No,’ Grace replied, shortly. ‘I have been , thing would make her either angry or injured, 
so much teazed and worried, in all sorts of ways The species of slavery in which one must live in 
lately, that I am nervous and easily upset. I; order to keep Miss Alderly placid was by no 


wish you would come and walk, Mark. I should § means pleasant to contemplate, egpecially for a 
be glad to talk the business over with you.” ;man who had to look forward to passing his 

After breakfast, the children were clamorous $ whole life in her companionship. 
to have Crawford visit a wonderful play-house ; He waited till Victor left the room; then 
they had constructed in the grove; and he hastily reopened the secret recess in the cabinet; 
yielded to their request, with a readiness of 3 shoved the envelope into place, with a good deal 
which his betrothed did not approve. His habit ; of irritated precipitation ; closed the slide; and 
of indulging their caprices, she said, was subver- } departed, having time to recover his equanimity 
sive.of all her theories of discipline. as he mounted the stairs. 

When he returned, Mark went into the library, He did not find himself alone in the library 
wishing to refer to some point in the papers about {again until towards the middle of the afternoon. 
which his memory was not quite clear. He } Then he decided to refresh his memory in regard 
openel the pigeon-holes, and took out the to the debatable point in the documents. 
envelope; but just as he sat down at the table, He opened the cabinet and touched the secret 
Victor interrupted him with the information tnat ; spring. The slide flew back, revealing the 
Miss Alderly requested his presence in her study, } pigeon-holes. But only the roll of papers was 
where she was holding an interview with her } lying there. The envelope, which contained the 
farmer. ‘ sole pages of importance, had disappeared. 

It would not answer to leave Grace waiting } [TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





DO YOU REMEMBER? 
BY LYDIA F. HINMAX 


Do you remember, Paul, O’er wood, and lea, and fen, 
The walks we used to take I wandered, Paul, to-day, 

In evening's twilight, calm and sweet, Along the same old moss-lined pathe 
Through woodland, mead, and brake? Our footsteps used to stray 

The stars would watch our steps, 8o long ago. Within 
The blooms nod by the way, The glen yet stands the home 

And birds would trill their “ good-night ” songs, That we called “ ours,” the eve we stood 
As fell the shadows gray. _ Within its tender gloam. 


Do you forget that eve, You sat beside the door, 
You took within your own And she sang sweet and low, 
My hand, and told me of your love Just as I pictured we would sit 
Your eyes with worship shone; And sing, so long ago. 
My heart was filled with joy, My child, you gave the draught 
When you pressed love's first kiss I asked, and praised her face; 
Upon my lips. I wonder, Paul, - But there was uo familiar line 
If you remember this, On my own, you could trace. 


Do you remember, Paul— Aye, time will have his play; 
So far away to me And he can change us all; 
It seems—one tender eve you led ’ And he changed all my future ycars 
Me over moor and lea + When he changed your heart, Paul. 
Unto a little cot My home is beautiful, 
Within a quiet glen, And filled with song and glee, 
That some sweet day would be “ our own,” You live afar, within the cot 
And, oh, you kissed me then, Once built for you and me; 
And pressed me to your heart, But with my loving ones 
You loved me, Paul, but yet— My cup is sweet—and yet 
It seems so strange to me, so strange, Sometimes, I think I'd like to know 
That men so soon forget. ~ - If you, Paul, quite forget. 


. 
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BY AGNES JAMES. 


CHAPTER TI. 


“Mamma, I wish you would do something : 


about it,’’ Lucille says, from the sofa, where she 
has been sulking and crying for an hour. 
“What can I do, child? I can’t lock her up. 


hair, and a pair of shy, sweet, laughing hazel eyes. 
She sings old ballads, with a voice like a lark; 
and her laugh is as sweet as hersinging. Laura’s 
cold blonde beauty, and Lucille’s wax-doll pret- 
tinéss, are cast into the shade by the warm, living, 


She is nineteen years old now. People will talk ; glowing loveliness of the little orphan cousin. 


if I don’t let her go out,’’ Mrs. Meredith answers. 

‘I think it was a great shame of papa, to 
burden you with her,’”’ says Lucille, hotly. 

« Lucille!” 

“She ought to go away, and teach somewhere, 
or do something. Why don’t you tell her so, 
mamma ?’’ 

“TI can’t, my dear. By your father’s will, she 
is to have a home here until she is of age, or 
marries.” 

“Well, she is a great nuisance. Pert, forward 
‘little thing! It is abominable, the way she 
behaves. Think of her’ singing ‘Oh! whistle, 


and I'll ‘come to you, my lad,’ to Roy Brandon, § 


last night! And going out on the porch with 
him, afterwards, in the moonlight! I wonder 
she isn’t ashamed to be dependent on other 
people.” 

“Not: entirely dependent, my dear. You 
know your father left her three hundred a year, 
until she marries.” 

«Then I wish to heaven she was married,” 
Lucille retorts. 

*T really. don’t know what to do,” Mrs. 
Meredith wails out. 

“Send her to Aunt Judy’s,” says Laura, the 
other daughter. 

“But—but really, Laura, I am afraid—the 
child will be too unhappy there. Aunt Judy is 
80 peculiar, and—and so strict.” 

“Oh! Of course; if you consider her before 
us,” says Lucille, ‘and the peaceand propriety 
of the household.” 

There is no use talking of it,” puts in Laura. 
“She ought to go.” 

And she does go. Poor little orphan Evelyn! 
She has been so happy, all this sweet spring-time ; 
happy, in spite’ of cold looks and wounding 
words from her cousins. Hitherto she has been 
rather neglected than unkindly 4reated. She has 
just been ‘‘nobody.’’ But recently, she has 
begun’ to attract attention. She is no longer a 
child. She has become, all at once, a very pretty 
girl, ‘with warmly-tinted cheeks, sunny brown 








So she goes away to grim Aunt Judith. It is 
skillfully managed, too, so that she is told of the 
plan, one day, just after Roy Brandon has gone 
away from the city, to stay some time; and the 
next day, she is sent off. 

She runs away, when she hears her sentence, 
to hide her tears in her solitary chamber. 

“Oh, Roy, if you were only here,” she whis- 
pers. ‘If I might only tell you aboutit! You 
would pity me, and be good to me.’’ 

She remembers his look when they parted, 
yesterday; the deep, earnest light in his gray 
eyes; the warm, lingering clasp of his hand; his 
eagerness, as he said: ‘‘May I write to you, 
while I am gone?” 

She had smiled, and blushed, and given him a 
quick little nod; and then she had been so 
happy. And now it was all over! But that is 
only the first despairing thought. Soon she 
begins to comfort herself, to hope again. 

** He will write to me,.and I shall get his letter 
at Aunt Judy’s.. Then I can write, and tell him 
all about it. It will not be so hard, if I hear 
from him, and perhaps—oh, perhaps, he may 
come there. He will not mind distance, or 
trouble, or Aunt Judy, or—anything, if he wants 
to see me, and I know he does!’’ 

But before she goes, for fear something may 
happen about the letters, she decides to leave a 
message for him. She decides, too, to entrust it 
to her little cousin, Reggie. So she goes into 
the school-room. 

‘* Reggie,’ she says, “I want you to give a 
message for me to—to a person ‘you like. To 
Mr. Brandon. Will you?” 

“Yes; he’s a brick! He shows me how to 
make kites, and boats, and things.” 

‘‘Well, then, when he comes back, you must 
tell him I have gone away to stay at Aunt 
Judith’s; and that—that it is near Martindale, 
up in Blank County.” 

. Oh! that means if he wants to see you, he 
can come up there,’ coolly remarks the incorri- 
gible boy. 


.» (865) 
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Evy blushes like a rose, and hurriedly ex- 
claims: ‘No, no. Of course, don’t say that. 
I only want you to tell him where I am; and 
that I didn’t know I was going until after he 
went away. You’t won’t forget, Reggie, will 
you?” 


‘No, I won’t.. I ’clare I won't.” 


The next day, she is gone. 


CHAPTER II. 

An old gray stone house, with half its windows 
closely shuttered. Dark, funereal evergreens 
crowd. around it; white pines, that whisper 
sadly ; hemlocks, that sway in the wind, and tap 
with ghostly fingers at the windows; gloomy 
yews, and firs that touch the ground with their 
drooping branches, ; 

A drizzling rain is falling, and night is coming 
on. Evelyn Meredith is pacing up and down the 
portico, restlessly. Now and then she stops to 
pat or speak to a grand old jet-black St. Bernard 
dog, that lies on the flags, and wags his tail 
affectionately at her notice. Evelyn has been 
here at ‘‘Solitude”’ only two weeks; but already 
“Knight” is her devoted slave, her constant 
attendant. 

Only two weeks! But it seems two years to 
Evelyn. For as yet there has been no letter 
from Roy. She cannot understand it. Every 
evening, when the mail comes in, she is so sure 
she will hear from him. But she never does. 

She finds, meantime, a dozen reasons for his 
silence, or tries to think she finds them. The 
sick sister he went to see may be very ill—dead, 
perhaps. Poor Roy! He loves his sister very 
mueh, and Evy’s tender little heart aches for 
him when she thinks that may be the reason he 
has not written. Or Roy may be very ill him- 
self. That is dreadful to think of; but oh! even 
that is better than that he should have forgotten 
her. That is simply impossible. She knows 
trim too well, she trusts him too implicitly to 
think of it. 

So she paces up and down the portico, watching 
for the mail, until she hears the clang of the iron 
gate at the end of the avenue; and an old negro 
on a gray mule ambles slowly up to the house: 

Evy runs down-the steps to meet him. 

““Give me the bag, Uncle Joe. I hope ‘the 
rain will not make your rheumatism worse,” she 
says, in her pretty, gentle way, with a kindly 
smile and nod. 

‘*Thank you, mistis. I ‘ain’t wet none to 
speak of,’’ Uncle Joe says, stolidly; and Evy 
takes the mail-bag and vanishes into the house. 

Everything is dark and chill and sombre in 
the house. The great hall, with its polished 








floor, echoes drearily to Evy’s light footsteps! 
The doors that open into the hall lead into large 
gloomy rooms, the light shut out from them by 
closed blinds and dingy drapery. The furniture 
is dark and heavy and old. Grim family portraits 
frown down from the walls. There is silence 
everywhere. Not a sound is heard but the slow 
tick of the tall clock in the hall. 

When Evy opens the library door, Aunt Judy 
looks up, with keen black eyes, that. peer over 
the top of her spectacles, 

“‘ What is it, Evelyn?” she asks, quietly. 

“The mail, Aunt Judy.” 

Aunt Judy looks in her basket for a key; 
finds it, and proceeds leisurely to unlock the 
leather bag. There is a letter for Evy. But 
alas! even upside down; she knows Lucille’s 
fashionably large dashing hand. 

“Ts that all?’ Poor Evelyn asks this almost 
pleadingly. 

“That is all,’ Aunt Judy answers, in her 
hard unsympathetic way. Evelyn walks away 
to the window to read her letter. She glances 
hastily over Lucille’s careless, selfish, egotistic 
scrawl, and lights at last upon Roy Brandon’s 
name. Lucille has written before, and Aunt 
Laura, and little Sue; but there: has ‘never been 
one mention of Roy.. Now she reads: 

‘*Roy Brandon came back yesterday. His 
sister is quite well egain, and he is in such fine 
spirits! We :were making the loveliest plan, 
last night, for a trip to the Peaks of Otter ; and 
Roy is going with us. Ve shall go there before 
we goto the Springs. I am having some dresses 
made that are perfectly exquisite.” 

That'is all. No more about him... But that is 
too much. He has come back; he has not made 
an inquiry about her; he has sent her no mes- 
sage! He can laugh and chatter. with Lucille, 
and make plans for spending a gay summer 
without her. Yet it may be that Lucille is not 
tclling quite the truth. Evy knows that her 
cousin has alittle weakness of that sort. She 
will be patient alittle while longer. 

“Perhaps they have neglected to forward: his 
letters,’ she says; ‘‘ and! if! so, he is’ hurt! that I 
do not answer them. But ‘whem’ Reggie gives 
him my message, he will write again. Oh, if he 
loves me—and didn’t he tell meso a dozen times 
with his lips, and a thousand» times: with his 
eyes ?—he will write again.” 

Evy thinks this, and regrets her little coquet- 
ries: how she pretended not to believe that Roy 
loved her; how she laughed, and put him off, 
and promised to ‘*think of it.” Silly child! 
For she loved him all the time, with all her 
wayward passionate heart; and thought of little 
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ese, day or night, even then; but him. And 
surely, in that moment when she parted with 
him—when he held her hand so closely, and her 
eyes sank beneath his—he must have seen then 
that she loved him. 

«Tf I could only see him for one moment, it 
would be all right,” she says to herself; and 
sometimes she has desperate thoughts about 
flying back to Aunt Laura’s that she may see 
him. 

' But that is impossible, she knows. She can 
only wait. There is nothing else’ a woman can 
do. So she waits, and bears it all in silence— 


all. 


CHAPTER IIl. 

Two weeks more have passed. Aunt Judy 
puts down her knitting, and looks. at Evelyn; 
who, unconscious of the scrutiny, is sitting near 
the window with some sewing in her lap. But 
she is not sewing. Her hands are folded list- 
lessly upon her work. 

“Evelyn,” Aunt Judy says, gravely. 

Evelyn starts violently. Her eyes lose their 
absent gaze. 

“What are you thinking of, child?’ says 
Aunt Judy. 

Evy colors, looks down and does not answer. 


“Was it anything worth sighing about? I 
have counted seven deep sighs in the last half- 
hour.” 


Evy turns away her head, and Aunt Judy 
sees that her eyes are full of tears. 

“Child,” says Aunt Judy, kindly, “are you 
wahappy’? Do you want to go back ?”’ 

Evy shakes her head, sadly. 

“T can’t go back, even if I wished to,”’ she 
says. ‘Aunt Laura is at the Springs. She 
doesn’t want me.’’ Her voice quivers patheti- 
cally. : 

“But you would like to get away from this 
grim old jail, and this grim old woman?’’ Aunt 
Judy says, good-naturedly. ‘Well, I can’t 
blame you, child. But I want to tell you that 
you mustn’t mind my ways. I used to hear you 
singing about the house, when you first came. I 
liked to hear it. It made the whole place cheerful. 
But I don’t hear it now. And I don’t like to 
think that I am making you miserable by my 
gloomy crabbed manner, and my dull old 
house.” 

“Oh, Aunt Judy, it isn’t you. You have 
heen very good to me,” Evy cries, hastily. 
* But—but—it is something—it is very silly. ‘I 
was lonely—and then—you can’t help it—nobody 
ean.”’ After which disjointed and unintelligible 
remarks, Evy takes up her work, and tries to 





sew, with trembling fingers and cyes blind with 
tears. 

“Well, child, I mean to be good to you. 
when I am very cross, don’t mind it. Say ‘it’s 
only Aunt Judy’s way.’ And as for the + some- 
thing’ that troubles you now, it will all come 
right, child, or else there will come a time when 
you will wonder you thought it worth sighing 
about.”” And Aunt Judy’s needles resume their 
monotonous click. 

“Tt will all come right? Oh, how can it?” 
little Evy sobs, in the lonely wakeful night, when 
the moon shines into her great gloomy room up- 
stairs; and the long hours creep by, and ‘her 
pillow is wet with tears. ‘It can never come 
right. Roy has forgotten me, and I don’t care 
for anything else in the whole world. I wonder 
why he tried so hard to make me love him, if he 
was going to forget me so quickly. If he ‘had 
only let me alone, I wouldn’t have thought about 
him at all. But now I shall always be wretched, 
because he has forgotten me.” 

Slowly the summer creeps by. It is September 
now. Aunt Laura and her family are at home 
again. But there is no word about Evy’s coming 
back. Aunt Judy certainly does not want her 
to go. The girl has crept into that ‘ soft spot” 
in Aunt Judy’s heart, and made a home there. 
Her sweet gentle ways, her helpful ready hands, 
her grateful loving nature, have won: the love of 
everybody at Solitude, mistress and servants, dogs 
andall. There are few visitors. But the little girl 
with the sweet voice and sad pretty eyes is the ad- 
miration of those who do come. All day, Evy goes 
about, trying to be cheerful. She has smiles and 
pleasant words for everybody ; and she sings for 
Aunt Judy in the twilight; but there are some 
songs she dare not sing, for fear’a sob will choke 
them; and she must keep her sobs and bitter 
tears for the night and darkness. -The friendly 
night, at least, gives her the comfort of tears. 

“Tf I only, only could forget him,” she thinks. 
“TI don’t want to hate him, ‘but only. to forget 
him.” So she prays, from the depths of her 
aching heart, as so many of us pray, for the one 
blessing of forgetfulness. But it does not come. 
The memory of his voice, his eyes, his smile, his 
passionate words, lives on to torture her, waking 
and sleeping. 

Does Aunt Judy know nothing of all this? Do 
heavy eyes, and pale cheeks, and absent looks, 
and sad reveries, tell no tale to the shrewd black 
eyes of that observant old lady? It is not “ Aunt 
Judy’s way” to talk much about anything. But 
she is not blind. And one day she guesses it all. 
The mail has come in, and there is a letter from 
Aunt Laura to herself. 


So 
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‘«Humph, what a fool Laura is;’ Aunt Judy 
comments, brusquely, as she reads it. ‘‘ What is 
the use of telling me how much her girls are 
courted and admired? I don’t admire them. 
So that pert little idiot, Lucille, is really going to 
be married.” She turns to Evy, and says: 
“Your Aunt Laura thinks it so nearly settled 
that she may venture to speak of it in confidence. 
At least that is what she writes.”’ 

“Lucille going to be married ?”’ cries Evelyn. 
Oh, to. whom, Aunt Judy ?”’ 

“‘Too good for her, if he is at all like his 
father,’ replies Aunt Judy. ‘It is Mr. Roy 
Brandon. You knew him, I suppose? What is 
he like?” 

‘What is he like?” —— answers, slowly, 
almost gasping for breath. ‘‘ He is—everybody 
likes him—I believe.”’ ; 

There is something so strange in the girl’s 
tone, so curious in her manner, that Aunt Judy 
pushes the spectacles up on her dquiline nose, 
and glances at her niece. 

Evelyn sits very still—as still and white as 
marble, 

“ Do you know him?” Aunt Judy repeats. 

* Yes, I knew him,’’ Evy replies, in the same 
slow faint tone. She feels as if she were talking 
inher sleep: It is all such a ‘sad, bad, broken 
dream.” ; 

“Did you like him?’’ Aunt Judy goes on. 

‘Like him?’ - Her Roy, who used to be so 
kind, and frank, and gay? Roy, who had loved 
her so dearly, and whom she had loved with all 
her heart ? be 

Evelyn’s hazel ‘eyes, strangely darkened and 
dilated, turn with, a startled look to meet her 
questioner’s.. But a, sudden; hot; flush of color 
sweeps into her pale face, as she meets those 
searching black eyes; and she turns her. head 
away quickly. 

“Oh, I liked him well enough,” she says. 
The. tone is’ careless, ostentatiously so. But 
Aunt Judy hears the thrill of bitterness in it. 

‘* Well enough?, Too well, little Evy, I am 
afraid,’ she thinks. -But she says nothing 
aloud, She only: goes back to her letter and her 
comments. ‘* He is ‘all that could be desired,’ ’’ 
she reads, ‘‘Of course! ‘Young, clever, hand- 
some, rich.’ Oh, yes, I knew ‘my. sweet little 
Lucille’ would not care for ‘love in a cottage. 
Well, well! He cannot be. like his father; 
George Brandon was never fool enough to be 
caught by a pair of china-blue eyes like Lu- 
eille’s.’’ 

When she -has folded the: letter and. put. it 
away in her basket; she. sits thinking silently. 
Evy slips away to her own room, and lies there 





a 


on her. bed, stunned, Crushed by the cruel blow 
that has fallen upon her. She knows now that 
all this time she has hoped for some happy 
chance to bring: Roy back to her. It is all over 
now. She must not love him any longer, for he 
is to marry Lucille. In the twilight, in the 
thickening shadows, she lies there and feels 


that 
“The light of a whole life dies 
‘When love is doné.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Roy Branpon is strolling down the city street, 
one afternoon, in the sweet bright September 
weather. He looks absent and moody. Pres. 
ently, someone accosts him. 

“Do you mean to ‘cut’ me,’ Mr. Brandon?” 
asks a laughing voice. 

“TI beg pardon, Mrs. Forbes,” he exclaims, 
roused from his reverie. He takes off his hat as 
he speaks. She is going his way, and he accom: 
panies her. 

‘¢ Ah, there is Lucille Meredith,’’ Mrs. Forbes 
says, directly.» «‘ Now, Roy, I will not be cruel, 
I will release you.” 

“TI have not the slightest wish to be released,” 
is the quiet answer; and as Lucille flutters by, 
Roy gives her the same éasy sniile and bow he 
has bestowed upon twenty other girls ‘that they 
have passed. 

“What, a lover’s : Sarre ?”? asks Mrs. Forbes, 
laughing. ; 

Roy looks at her with grave, almost gloomy 
eyes. 

‘“‘Have you heard that, 
moodily. 

“ Of course I have. Everybody has heardit, 
If it is not; true, why do you go: there so cone 
stantly ?”’ 

‘““WhydoIgo? Well—I eas ae t know, 
Roy says, pulling -his: long fair moustache ab- 
sently. ‘Habit, I suppose. I used to go a 
great deal in the spring, and then—’ | He 
stops, abruptly. if 

‘¢ And then,’’. Mrs. Forbes takes it up, witha 
laugh, ‘‘ people. thought Evelyn. was. the attrac 
tion. Now ‘everybody’ says it is Lucille. Ohj 
L assure you, we have quite made up our minds 
about it; and the news: is spreading. It hag 
even penetrated into the wilds of Blank County, 
A letter I received from there yesterday contains 
an inquiry about you.” 

‘‘Indeed?. ,May I ask who honors me. 80 
highly” 

“ Certainly. 


too ?”” 


he asks; 


The letter.is from. Mrs. Judith 
Meredith. You have heard of her, perhaps? 
She lives near Martindale.” 
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‘Aunt Judy’? 


“Mrs. Meredith? 
course,’ Roy says. 

«A terrible old lady, who lives in a lonely old 
house, and is a terror to bad children. By the 
way, your little friend, Miss Evy, was banished 
there suddenly last summer. For what crime, 
nobody knows.” 

Mrs. Forbes is quietly watching Roy’s face, 
which is thoughtful and puzzled. 

«Near Martindale, did you say? 
post-office?” Roy asks, abruptly. 

«Yes,’’ Mrs. Forbes says. ‘‘ Do you mean to | 
make love to Aunt Judy, too?”’ 

Roy does not heed the mischievous accent. 
But he continues : 

“Are you sure? Has it not been changed 
lately? I beg your pardon—but I was toid—I ; 
thought it was Smithville.” 

He stops and looks at the lady gravely. 

Mrs. Forbes shakes her head. 

“There is no such post-office in the whole} 
county,” she says. ‘‘I am sure of it, for I lived 
there for twenty years.” 

“Then—’’ He stops, but goes on. ‘‘Then,”’ 
he says, deliberately and solemnly, ‘‘I have been : 
the most confounded fool, the most absurdly misled } 
man, that the sun ever shone on. Mrs. Forbes, 
some time or other I may thank you for doing me } 
avery great favor. But just now I am going to say 
good-bye. I must go at once.”’” And he crushes 
her little hand in an energetic grasp, and strides 
quickly away, leaving her quite puzzled. 

Meantime, the days go by wearily at Solitude, 
and October has come. In the woods there, 
Evelyn listens, one day, to the autumn wind 
sighing through the trees. The leaves are falling 
all around her. She has thrown her scarlet 
shawl upon the ground, and lies upon it, with 
her head pillowed on her arm. The sound of the 
brook, that flows close by, comes with a lulling 
sound to her ears. 

Knight. keeps guard beside her, his huge paws 
and blunt honest head just touching the edge of 
the shawl. Now and then he opens his eyes, just 
to see that she is safe; wags his plumy tail, and 
dozes off again. It is so sweet and quiet in the 
woods. Itseems so far from the world, and from } 
its jar and fret and fever. But in Evelyn’s heart 
is a dull deep pain. She cries: ‘Oh, if I could } 
only forget.” Then she closes her eyes. Through } 
the shut lids two tears steal, and hang glittering { 
on the long lashes. 

Meantime, through the woods comes a light 
It is that of a young man. He 
wears a thin overcoat, as befits the weather, and 
a slouch hat, as becomes a traveler. He reaches 


& little wooden bridge, that spans the woodland ; 
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stream, and pauses there a moment as if in 
thought, looking down on the still waters, while 
the leaves fall around him and the wind moans 
through the trees. Then rousing himself, with 
a sigh, from his reverie, he goes on. But he 
says: ‘I wonder if she will care to see me: 
perhaps, after all, I have been mistaken: per- 
haps it is the autumn of my hopes, as it is the 
autumn of the year.’ 

Suddenly Evy starts. Surely she has heard a 
step. Kniglrt, too, rises, with a mighty bark, 
and prepares to spring at someone who advances 
along the narrow path. 

“Down, Knight! Be quiet, sir!’’ Evy says 
this imperatively, with her hand on his collar. . 
Then she turns to look at the intruder. 

He comes swiftly towards her. A tall young 
man, with clear-cut features, and with dark, 
honest gray eyes. Evy rises to her feet with a 
spring. Then she stands still, white, trembling, . 
swaying, with one little hand thrown out for 
support against the slender pine tree beside her. 

‘«Evy.! My own little love !’’ 

It is all he says, as he stands looking down at 
her, with deeper love than words can speak 
glowing in the depths of his honest eyes, and 
thrilling through his shaken voice: 

And Evy? Ought she to hesitate, to doubt, to 
ask for explanations? Perhaps she ought. But 
what she does is to run into his outstretched 
arms, with a sob of rapture, and nestle there. 
She feels his passionate kisses on her face; she 
hears his tender caressing words; she knows 
that, after long grief and pain, Roy has come back 
to her, and loves her still. 

It is some time before the story is told cohe- 
rently. Then she learns that Roy has suffered, 
too; that he has thought himself slighted and 
forgotten ; and that Lucille is at fault for it all. 

“I wrote to you twice, before I came home. 
They did not forward the letters, I suppose ?”’ 

‘‘No. Oh, how could they behave so?’? cries . 
Evy. 

Roy frowns, and bites his lip, but tries to keep - 
down his wrath, and goes on: 

‘And when I came home, and found you 
gone—with no note—no message to me—”’ 

‘Then Reggie didn’t deliver my message ?”’ 

“Reggie? No. He never said a word. Boy- 
like, he forgot it, of course. Evy, why didn’t 
you leave me a note?” 

“Oh, Roy, I couldn’t, 
to me then, you know.”’ 

She says it with the’sweetest blush. 

‘‘What nonsense! You knew I would write. 
Oh, little girl, your wicked me has made me & 
wretched man all this summer.’ 


You had not written 
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*‘ Roy, wasn’t I miserable, too, when I thought 
you had forgotten me ?”’ 

Roy turns her sweet face up to him, and kisses 
her soft lips once, twice, three times. 
“Did you really think that? 
know I would come to you, dear? 

instant I knew you wanted me?’ 

Then they are silent for a little while. 

**That little serpent Lucille!’ Roy exclaims, 
abruptly, at last. ‘She pretended to sympathize 
so sweetly with me. She wondered*why you did 
not answer my letters. I wrote three times: to 
Smithville, as she told me. She said you ‘ men- 
tioned having heard from me.’ She used to make 
pretty excuses for you, and say you,were ‘so gay’ 
at. Aunt Judy’s. Good heavens! What a fool I 
was, not to know she was lying all the time.” 

«I didn’t know she could be so wicked, so 
eruel,”’ cries Evy, indignantly. ‘‘ But oh! Roy,’ 
she says, with a sigh, ‘‘don’t let’s think of her 
now. I want to forgive her, if I can.” 

«‘ Forgive her? I swear I never—” 

But Evy’s soft hand closes his lips. 

**Don’t say that,” she murmurs, pleadingly ; 
and Roy kisses the rosy little palm, and leaves 
his sentence unfinished. Ah! they can afford to 
forgive her, for they are happy. 


Didn’t you 
Come the 
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his last rays pierce like [evel lances through the 
forest. But these two do not heed it. 

It is Knight who rouses them, by rising to his 
feet with a yawn, and looking at Evelyn, with a 
most entreating wag of his tail. 

‘‘ Oh, you think it’s time to go home, do you?” 
she says, springing up and laughing. ‘Come, 
Roy. It is dreadfully late. What will Aunt 
Judy say?’ 

‘*She cannot scold us. It was her letter that 
brought me, you know,’’ Roy answers, gaily; 
‘and she sent me to look for you here.” 

They stray home across the fields in the purple 
twilight, and Knight stalks solemnly after them. 
In the library the lamps are lit, and Aunt Judy 
sits reading the papers. She hears the young 
people coming across the flagged porch, and 
laughing together as they come. 

““Oh, ho!’ she says, smiling; and she pushes 
up her spectacles to look at them as they enter. 
‘* You are here, are you ?”’ 

Roy’s face is full of triumph and happiness; 
and Evelyn—ah! how lovely the child is, with 
her flushed cheeks, and shy sweet eyes, and 
happy smile. 

Aunt Judy gives them an approving nod. 

‘*So you found her, Mr. Brandon?” she con- 


The moments slip by, and the sun sinks till} tinues. ‘I thought you would.” 





COULD I FORGET. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


‘Tre autumn, like a modern maid, sits danbing 
Her fanciful designs on blade and leaf. 
And if I did not hear that sad wind sobbing 
Atlonesome dirge o’er summer, sweet and brief, 
I could be happy yet, 
And quite forget. 


A tender haze tlie distant hills is veiling: 
And all the world were beautiful to-day, 
But for this haunting dream of white ships sailing 
Across the waters of a summer bay— 
But for this vain regret, 
I could forget. 





The year has donnea the robes that best become her, 
New glory rests on mountain and on sea; 
And if I could forget the last midsummer 
That vanished with the best of life for me, 
Mine eyes would not be wet; , 
I would forget. 


But I recall those summer hours, made teader 
And beautiful by dear love in its bloom; 
And all these autumn days of pomp and splendor 
Are but like sunbeams falling on a tomb— 
They only wound and fret ; 
For I do not forget. 





HOPE. 


BY MRS. 


Hort is the beacon star which lights 
The traveler on his way, 

And through the darkness of the night 
It points to coming day. 


Hope sweetens every earthly toil; 
. It lessens every care; 


. 


PIDSLEY. 


A glint of sunshine ‘midst the storm— 
It makes the world more fair. 


Hope whispers rest to tired hearts, 
That crave for love and peace; 

And points to brighter realms above, 
Where all life’s turmoils cease, 





AN ESTHETE’S HEART, 


BY MARY 


In a room, warm and bright with the glow 
of an open fire and the softened light of the } 
chandelier above their heads, sat two girls, 
sisters: Grace and Patty Arnold. 

It was a wild night without, and the wind howled 
and moaned piteously. Grace, the elder of the two, ; 
rose and went to the window, where she stood for a } 
few moments watching the spectre-like trees in 
the park as they tossed their bare branches rest- 
lessly about. 

“ Grace,”’ said her sister, ‘‘ what is the matter 
with you to-night, and why are you not at the 
Rawson’s reception? I thought you were 
going.” 

“Did you? To tell the truth,” said Grace, 
“T need the tonic of a new sensation. Where 
am I to find it, Patty?” 

Patty laughed. ‘* That is a conundrum, dear,” 
she said, lightly. ‘But,’ she added, wistfully, 
and hesitating a little, ‘I have fancied that you 
seem unhappy of late. You do not regret— 
anything, Grace? You are not sorry—”’ 

“No, no,” interrupting her impatiently. “But 
don’t ask me: I do not know myself. I was not, 
and I am not, in a healthy normal condition ; and 
I told John Reed'so when he asked ‘me to be his 
wife. I am called a woman,” she repeated, 
bitterly, “‘ but I am a work of art: an unnatural 
outgrowth of this hothouse life of ours—of dress, 
fashion, idleness, and so-called culture.. What 
can such a being know of that natural sponta- 
neous impulse called love?” 

‘I don’t know,” says Patty, practically. “I 
have only been out one season, and of course I 
don’t feel so—so bored as you do. But I rather 
think I could love. Nay, if I am not mistaken, 
dear, it is not an impossibility with you,” smiling 
wisely. <‘* But,” she continued, ‘‘ you may need 
the ‘tonic’: it would do us both good. [ll tell 
you what I thought of while you were speaking : 
let us—you and I—go up to Craney Hollow, and 
make Aunt Dorcas a little visit.” 

Grace looked aghast. - ‘To Craney Hollow in 
winter?’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You are mad.”’ 

“No,”’ says Patty, earnestly, though a little 
abashed. “I should like it of all things.” 

‘“« What, go from here,”’ looking about the warm 
luxurious room, ‘to the plastered walls and cold 
horrors of the country in winter? We should 
freeze to death, child;’’ and she shivered. 





HAYES. 


“Oh! no, no. We need not stay long. Aunt 
Dorcas will be glad to see us, dear old soul. 
Don’t you remember that week we spent with 
her when we were children?” 

«Yes, I do,” said Grace. ‘*‘ And I remember 
the mountains, and how strangely they impressed 
me. I felt as though one would never dare'to 
do wrong while they stood by, solemnly watching, 
as they always seemed to be. They must look 
wonderfully grand now, covered with snow,” 
she added, dreamily. 

Patty sprang up impetuously, and seized her 
hand. ‘Come, let us go and see them. ‘Don’t 
you want to? Say you will.” | 

‘‘ Well, I believe I will,” said Grace, slowly, 
yielding to avsudden impulse, ‘‘'though I have no 
doubt we shall leave our bones in some snow- 
drift for the bears to pick, or be found’ frozen 
stark and stiff some cold morning in our bed.” 

“Such a fate would be much moré heroic, I 
am sure, than to die here of stagnation,” was the 
laughing response. ‘But let us go at once, 
before we have time to retract.” 

“I see nothing to hinder our starting to- 
morrow. I daresay we shall not need many 
new costumes,’”’ answered Grace, satirically. 

“Qh, no! Warm flannel dresses; and stout 
boots, and a few books. N6,’*’she added, as an 
afterthought, “no books, and no ‘needlework. 
We will find new resources and néw employ- 
ments in this undiscovered country. It shall be 
all fresh and new to us. Only to think of spend- 
ing a day—to say nothing of a whole week— 
where the Renaissance and Oscar Wilde are 
unknown !” 

The next morning, John Reed called early ; 
for as he had seen none of the family at Mrs. 
Rawson’s, he feared something might be ‘amiss. 
When Grace told him where she and Patty pro- 
posed going, he looked gravely into her eyes; 
and taking her hand in his, said, a little bitterly: 
‘J don’t know that you can be any further from 
me, really, Grace, than you are at this moment. 
For though I can sit by you here and touch your 
hand, I know we are still far apart. Tell me, 
dear, may I hope that you will try to think of me 
more kindly when you are away ?” 

Grace made no response except to sigh wearily, 
and turn away. So with the old pain at his 
heart he said good-bye, and left her. 

(871) 
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The morrow found the two girls speeding on } 
their way. They journeyed by rail at first, and j 
passed the night at a little country inn; and in i 
the morning went forward in the stage. { 

‘‘Craney Hollow,” as it is called thereabouts, ‘ 
is a little obscure town away up among the hills ; 
of Vermont. It is simply a narrow valley, shut } 
in on either side by a row of mountains, In 
summer-time, many travelers tarry there to won- 3 
der at the solemn picturesque beauty of the spot, § 
or to fish in the numerous brooks, which abound ; 
in trout. 

It would be impossible to portray the surprise, } 
not to say consternation, of good Aunt Doreas } 
and her little family, when. the old stage lumbered ; 
up to their door, that winter afternoon, and ; 
deposited the two young ladies from the city. 

“My land sakes!’’ exclaimed Aunt Dorcas, } 
hastily throwing her apron over her head, and } 
running out to receive them. ‘I s’pose I know } 
who you be, but I can’t. make it out, jest_ now, if 
I suffer. Do come right in the back way: we } 
hain’t had no path ter the front doar sence snow 
come. Lisha’s kinder shiftless bout sech things.” § 

Grace and Patty hastened to make themselves } 
known, and begged her to pardon the liberty } 
they had taken in coming unannounced. 

‘I wan’ter know, now, I wan’ter know! 
Wal, you’re welcome any time,’’ said the good } 
woman, hospitably, bustling about. ‘But I'm} 
sorry I hain’t got a fire in the fore-room, and } 
things a. little more in order; but never mind: 
only dew tell if yer par and mar is dead, and } 
you’re left orphins, or what? Bless yer hearts, 
you’re welcome anyway, as I said afore;’’ and } 
she wiped her eyes, and in her excitement put 
their bonnets in the pantry, and sat down on > 
the cat. 

The girls explained that all was well with the 


$ 
3 


family at home, and that they had only come to } 


make her a little visit. 

«Dew tell, now. I thought city folks was 
allers.dretful ’fraid o’ the cold. Guess you ain’t } 
the delekit kind: you dew look healthy, that’s | 
a fact ; and I’m glad on’t, ’'m sure. You don’t 
remember your Cousin Tilly, I s’pose,”’ she re- } 
marked, presently. ‘Tilly!’ she called, at the 
foot of the stairs. ‘‘She’s run off up chamber | 
ter slick. up, I think ’ts likely,’ she explained, } 
with a,good-natured chuckle. ‘ 

In a few minutes, Tilly came down. Her con- ; 
sins started with, surprise when they saw her. | 
Such a wonder of fresh and delicate loveliness as | 
All pink and white, with the eun- 
ningest of little mouths, that dimpled and smiled 
in the most bewitching artless fashion when they | 
kissed and made much of her, She was about ; 


she was! 
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sixteen, and looked like a young fairy queen, 
amid her coarse and homespun surroundings. 

‘‘But oh! her dress,” groaned Patty to Grace. 
“If she is ‘slicked up’ now, what a torture to 
the eyes must her ordinary apparel be.” 

Tilly wore a sort of loose wrapper, made of 
some cheap material, liberally sprinkled over 
with gaudy flowers. It could not be said to fit 
her in any sense, for it skewed and twisted and 
flopped about the pretty little figure as if to spite 
its grace and beauty, which it could not hide; 
for nothing could seriously mar the little mai- 
dens dainty beauty, or the charm of her artless 
winning ways. Upon this point her fastidious 
cousins were at once agreed. 

Uncle Lisha soon came in from his work at the 
barn; and after he was made to understand who 
the visitors were, he gave them a hearty welcome. 

These three persons—Aunt Dorcas, Uncle 
Lisha, her husband, and Tilly, the child of 
their old age—made up the little family of three 
into which the two city esthetes were so hospit- 
ably welcomed on that cold winter’s day, 

Being weary from their long journey, they 
retired at an early hour. Aunt Dorcas, with 
some show of pride, conducted her guests to 
the spare chamber, where a roaring fire had been 
kindled in honor of their coming. The room 
was furnished comfortably, and abounded in 
evidences of the skill and industry of the women 
folk of the family. There were ‘‘drawn-in’’ and 
‘* braided” rugs upon the floor; pieced-up chair 
cushions ;, worsted flowers; embroidered pin- 
cushions; and other ornamental trifles without 
number: and hanging stiffly in a row quite 
around the room were colored ..prints of the 
Presidents of the United States, from Washington 
to Lincoln. 

Aunt Dorcas directed attention to these with 
much complacency. 

‘* Tilly wants ter take them picters down: says 
they make her naryous, an’ so on; but I tell her 
she shan’t do no sech thing. I like ’em: they 
look so orderly, somehow: sech a handsome row 
on ’em, ye see.” 

In a vase on the mantel were two huge dried 
sunflowers. Patty pointed them out to Grace, 
with a little laugh. 

“See; our emblem has. preceded us,’’ she 
said. 

‘La, now ; them’s some o’ your Cousin Tilly’s 
doin’s!” said Aunt Dorcas, apologetically. *« Our 
summer boarders put a good many silly notions 
into her head. They used to set store by sun- 
flowers; said how’t they was the esthetic emblem, 
or somethin’ ’nuther. Tilly can tell ye; but I'll 
take ’em away.” 
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“Oh, don’t !” cried Grace, staying her hand. 
“We like them, too.” 
“Do you, now?” looking at her curiously. 
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awful and imposing, seemed to rest here with a 
loving, mellow light, as if the buttercups and 
daisies, the pretty speckled trout in the little 


“Oh, wal, all right, then. But they’re too big; brooks, and the bobolinks that made the summer 


and yaller ter suit me. Never make no count on 
’em here, cept ter feed to the hens—the seeds, 
ye know.” 

Patty made a little horrified grimace. 

«« How sacrilegious !’’ she whispered to Grace. 

Presently, after assuring herself that every- 
thing was just as it should be, Aunt Dorcas set 
down the kerosene lamp, and bidding the girls 
a kind good-night, took her departure. 

Then Patty began moving about the room, 
stopping to examine each humble article of fur- 
niture or ornament separately. 

“Think how much labor and thought all 
these things represent,’’ she said, thoughtfully. 
«Just as ‘in our own room at home; only the 
result is rather different—at least to educated 
eyes, it must be confessed,”’ with a little amused 
smile. ‘And do see that great white bed! 
Now, isn’t it quite too imposing?” 

She walked around it and peered under it and 
ever it. 

“T wonder,” said she, whimsically, ‘if there 
isa ladder anywhere about, by means of which 
one could mount this lofty structure?’ Then, 
with a jump and bound, she landed quite in the 
middle of the big, downy feather bed, and it 
rose in billows all around her. 

She scrambled down, somewhat out of breath, 
remarking to Grace: ‘There, I have had my 
first new sensation !”’ 

In the middle of the night Patty woke with a 
start, and sitting up in bed, rubbed her eyes and 
looked about her. The moon shone in brightly, 
making the room as light as day, and there by 
the window stood her sister. 

Patty gave a little exclamation. Grace turned 
towards her with a rapt and awestruck face, and 
pointed with her finger. 

“« Look !”” she whispered. 

Patty leaned forward and looked out. The 
mountains seemed very near—almost as if one 
could put forth the hand and touch them. Their 
huge summits rose purely white and glistening 
in the moenlight, while dark shadows crept 
down their sides and deepened into gloom at 
their feet. Here and there a dead pine stood 
out, black and spectre-like, against the sky ; and 
when the clouds fur a moment obscured the 
moon they seemed to move ané@ sway like living 
things. A dark forest stretched gloomily out on 
one side, and beyond lay the peaceful meadow 
lands in their untrodden snowy purity. The 
moonlight, which only made the mountains more 








gay, still haunted the spot; and over all was a 
great and solemn silence, that, with the moon- 
light, seemed to rest in peace and blessing on 
the sleeping world. 

“ Patty,’’ said Grace, stretching out her arms 
with an eloquent gesture towards: the hills, ‘I 
do think heaven and God himself must bo very 
near.” 

‘Not a word of beauty—no quotation from 
the poets—only ‘God and heaven,’”’ thought 
Patty, thankfully. ; 

She took her sister in her arms and kissed 
her, and with one last look out into the solemn 
night they went back to bed without a word. 

«So you had boarders from Boston last year,”’ 
Grace remarked, at the breakfast table, next 
morning. ‘It must be very beautiful here in 
summer.” 

“Wal, I dunno,” returned Aunt Dorcas, care- 
lessly. ‘I think ’ts likely the mountains is 
rather uncommon; but I never think much 
about. ’em. I’ve allers lived right here, ye 
know.” é 

Uncle Lisha poured his tea into his saucer to 
cool, leaned back, and cleared his throat. - 

‘Our boarders belonged ter them estheticks,” 
said he, slowly, with his eyes fastened. suspis - 
ciously on the two girls’ faces. {And I reckon 
whuther no you ain’t the same sort. They say 
there’s lots on emi in the cities now:”’ 

“«There’s more here: in the country than I 
wish there was,” grumbled Aunt Dorcas, with a 
reproachful glance ‘at little Tilly.. Tilly tossed 
her head and locked supremely indifferent. 

«‘We came up here to get away from every- 
thing of that sort, Uncle Lisha,” said Patty, 
sweetly. 

«‘ Wal,”’ continued he, calmly, I hain’t no 
*pinion on ’em, no way. I despise the hull lot— 
estheticks, spiritooalists, free-lovers and all. 
One’s bad’s t’other, ’cordin’ ter my way 
0 thinkin’ !” 

“Why, par Arnold, ain’t you ashamed ?”’ cried 
Tilly, her cheeks flaming red. At which it is 
revealed to her cousins that she has aspirations 
towards estheticism, and that the united heads of 
the family are much disturbed on account of it. 
It also flashes upon them that her remarknble 
gown is only an effort after the beautiful as it 
has been revealed to her. 

A day or two after this, Patty spoke to Tilly 
on the subject. Now Tilly was an affectionate 
little creature, who had given her whole heart to 
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her Cousin Patty. She had followed Patty about 


the house wherever she went. 
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‘Oh, well, never mind,” Tilly said, trying to 
“You look nice in any- 


make the best of it. 


“Tilly,” said Patty, abruptly, when they were ; thing.” 


9”? 


alone, “ Tilly, are you an esthete? 


2 


‘* Well, now,” continues Patty, dismissing the 


«Yes, I be,” replied Tilly, promptly, with a ; subject of dress, ‘‘ what shali we do while we are 


jerk of her bright bend. 
hate it so!’ 

“Yes, I see they do. 
esthete? Do you really know? 


9? 


‘* And par and mar do ; together: we girls?” 


“Oh,” says Tilly, dismally, and opesking from 


But what is it to be an ; the esthetic point of view, “there ain’t much we 


; can do here. There must be some comfort in 


“Oh, la, now. Well,’ after hesitating for a} tryin’ to be esthetic in the city, where there is 


moment, ‘‘it’s to be awful odd and contrairy; 


and to rave and tare about uncommon homely } painted winders, and poets, and so on. 


} plenty of old cracked chiny, and pictures, and 
Sut [ 


things; and to talk so nobody can understand— } s’pose we can read the poems together, and talk 


awful deep, you know, like Oscar Wilde: 
read all his poems, every one of ’em: 
boarders gave me a copy; and oh! ain’t they 
deep? I can’t understand one word of ’em. Oh, 
they are so nice!”’ clasping her hands in ecstasy. 

«H’m, yes: ‘too utterly utter’ for anything, 
are they not?’ assented Patty, mischievously. 

“There! That’s jest what I meant, only I 
couldn’t say it,” cried Tilly, delightedly. 
“‘That’s jest the way our city boarders talked. 
They said it was the ‘correct thing’ to be an 
esthete. So I’m one. 
you was one. I knew it the minute I set eyes on 
you.” 

“Oh, you did?” says Patty, pinching Ser 
pink chin. ‘*Then you are an esthete, too.’ 

«Yes, an esthete,”’ she repeats, complacently, 

straightening up and looking very dignified. 
After a moment, _— looked up timidly, and 
said : : 
“T hope you won’t be mad with me, Cousin 
Patty, but I do wonder why you don’t dress 
different—more esthetic, you know. This gown 
is nice, I guess;"’ laying her hand in Patty’s lap, 
‘but it ain’t like the pictures, now is it?’ dep- 
recatingly. 

Patty looked down at her expensive tailor- } 
made flannel and smiled. 

“Why,” ‘she said, ‘‘my dress is very well, I 
amh sure; and so comfortable: besides, it cost a 
deal of money.” 

Tilly’s face fel. ‘Did it now?” she said. 
“Then of course you can’t afford to throw it 


away. But it’s a pity. Why, mine only cost } 


a shilling a yard,'and I made it all myself. I 
could make you one jest like it. 
would let me!” with great eagerness. 

‘* Heaven forbid !’”’ gasped Patty. 

Tilly turned and looked at her cousin, but } 
failed to get her meaning. ‘Perhaps,’ she 
said, brightening up, ‘‘ you have other dresses, 
real pretty ones, along with you?” 

“Why, no, dear. I did not bring any but 
warm plain dresses,” was the reply. 


And anybody’d know | 


Oh, I wish you } 


I’ve } deep, and—and all that,” vaguely, with a little 
our } airy flirt of the hands into indefinite space. 


} «But do you know, between you and me,” 
says Patty, confidentially, “I think we should 
enjoy doing something else so much better: 

} sleigh-riding, for instance, or coasting down these 
hills. Don’t you ever do such things?” 

‘Oh, my gracious, don’t we?” cried Tilly, 
her.eyes wide and shining. ‘‘ Why, we do have 
the most splendid sleigh-rides! Sometimes we 

} ride over to the Coffee House—that’s the tavern, 

you know—and then have a little dance there, 

sand drive home by moonlight. And as for 
coasting—oh, my!’’ jumping up and pointing 
across the road. to the side hill, ‘‘ we can start up 
there by that big pine tree, and come way down 

to the pasture bars. Take it when there’s a 

crust, you know. Many’s the time we've done 

it: me and Joe, on his big sled.’ 

And very much out of breath, and blushing a 
little, she stopped and looked at Patty. 

“But,” said she, uncomfortably, ‘<I don’t 
s’pose it would do for us now, would it? Hadn’t 
we ought to be improvin’ our minds and so on ?” 

“‘ That, for improving our minds, and all the 
) rest of it,”’ said Patty, with a disdainful snap 
of her thumb and finger in Tilly’s face. 

Tilly jumped as if a gun had been fired off 

> under her pretty nose. 

> «Oh, my goodness ! 





I never!’’ she gasped. 
z Do you mean to say you don’t care nothin’ 
about it—goin’ to drop the whole thing! a”. 
jee Only that and nothing more,” quoted Patty, 
ealmly.. 
> “Well, I never!” Tilly repeated, this time 
reflectively, and then was silent. 
Patty:, watched her furtively. ‘* Tilly,”’ she 

; said, presently, ‘‘my sister Grace once loved a 

noble, splendid man, and he loved her devotedly, 
} and does still: but lately she has given her life 
} so completely to this new folly of estheticism, as 
; we call it, that her love has got all buried up in 
; the rubbish of it ; and she thinks it is dend ; but 
} it is not, you know—only buried up, with every 
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other sweet and natural feeling. And I felt so 
sorry for this man who loves her and is waiting 
so patiently—so sorry, too, for her, that she 


believe—yes, I will—cut the trail off this gown, 
jest to please you, see if I don’t!” 
Uncle Lisha and Aunt Dorcas exchanged 


should throw away so much—that I coaxed her } glances of astonishment mingled with the deepest 


to come up here away from it all—away from the 3 


artificial life, thinking it would do her good ; 
and now,’ very dolefully, “I find my little 
cousin needs renovating too, and I have a double 
task to perform.” — 

Tilly's answer was to burst into a little bub- 
bling laugh; and hopping up, she planted her- 
self in her cousin’s lap. 

“Don’t fret about me, Patty,’’ said she, with 
her arms round. her neck and her cheek close to 
hers. ‘‘ Why, bless your heart, I don’t care 
anything about it; only I was told it was the 
fashion, you see. But this bein’ esthetic was 
gettin’ to be awful tejus sometimes! Only it was 
fun to plague Joe—poor Joe,” blushing and 
hiding her face. ‘‘ You see, he likes me—some- 
thin’ as the grand, splendid man does Grace. 
But they said it wasn’t esthetic to be in love; 
that was quite too common. And he was only 
Joe—jest Joe—Joe Farley; but he’s nice—real 
nice, for all that,’’ logking up, with a sigh, into 
Patty’s face. 

Patty nodded emphatic assent, and Tilly 
went on: 

“My! won’t Joe be glad to have me good to 
him again, though! J have treated him shame- 
ful, that’s a fact. And won’t par and mar be 
glad—and, well, to tell the honest truth, I’m as 
tickled as I can be myself, to get out of it!” 
with a long sigh of satisfaction. ‘‘And now 
we'll go in for a regular good time while you’re 
here, won’t we?” ) 

So saying, she seized Patty and went gallop- 
ing round the room till her feet got caught in 
the tail of her ugly gown, and she fell back into 
her chair, laughing and out of breath. 

Her father and mother hearing the unusual 
tumult, came out from the kitchen just then, 
and stood together in the open door, looking at 
the two girls, not a little mystified. 

“Oh, par and mar, look here!’’ cried Tilly, 
rushing up to them. ‘I ain’t goin’ to be esthetic 
any more—never; that is, we ain’t, be we, 
Patty? You see, we’ve been talkin’ it over, and 
we're sick and tired of it; ain’t we, Patty? And 
see here, par,”’ laughing and hanging about him, 
‘you shall have them poems you hate the sight 
of so for shavin’ papers; woy’t that be fun? 
All they’re fit for, anyway. And we'll feed the 
sunflowers to the old rooster; his name is Oscar 
Wilde; I named him,”’ (to Patty) ‘and I do feel 
as if it would be such fun to see him gobble 
*em down. And mar, you dear old thing, I do 








satisfaction, and that night talked the matter 
over, Uncle Lisha concluding by saying: ‘We 
was mistaken, arter all, mar, about them two 
gals bein’ esthetics; they did loek too sensible 
for it, now, didn’t they ?”’ 

For a few days Grace seemed in some measure 
to enjoy the novelty of her surroundings ; then 
a horrible languor and listlessness began to steal 
over her, which she could not throw off, and 
from which Patty tried to rouse her in vain. At 
last, one morning, Patty said: 

*« Just come and look out, dear. See how the 
crust on the side hill sparkles in the sun. It 
looks like an immense round-topped sugar-loaf, 
does it not? Tilly says it’s fit at last for coast- 
ing. We can all three, she says, go on the big 
sled together. Oh, I should think it would be 
such fun.” 

The coasting proved a new and delightful 
experience. Patty was hilarious, and even Grace 
grew a little excited as they went down, down, 
swiftly skimming the glassy surface of the long 
hill. 

They stayed out till Aunt Dorcas blew the 
horn for them at dinner-time, when they came 
in with rosy cheeks and sharpened appetites. 

But after dinner, Grace relapsed into her old 
quiet indifference; and sought the big lounge in 
the sitting-room, where she lay silent. 

The good uncle and aunt puzzled their heads 
in vain over Grace’s ‘‘ queer ways.” 

‘If she was only an invalider now, I wouldn’t 
say a word, but set right tew and nuss her up; 
but she don’t.’pear ter be sick, leastways not in 
body,” said Aunt Dorcas, one morning, to her 
husband, as she clattered among the milk-pans. 
“Strange that a young gal, with everything in 
the world ter live for, should seem ter consider 
livin’ at all sech a trial, as it were. I declare 
ter man if she don’t go ’round as if it wa’n’t 
hardly wuth while ter try ter breathe.” 

“P’raps,” said Uncle Lisha, thoughtfully 
scratching his head, ‘‘I dunno, but sometimes 
I wonder whuther no she hain’t been disap- 
p’inted.”’ 

“Wal, ‘p’raps’ no sech thing,” retorted his 
wife. ‘‘She hain’t; that I know. Patty as 
good ’s told Tilly that there was a man that sot 
the world by Grace, and she wouldn’t have 
nothin’ ter dew with him.” 

“Then, mar,’”’ said Uncle Lisha, with sudden 
conviction, dropping into a chair, ‘she was an 
esthetic, arter all, I’ll bet a cookey, and it didn’t 
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agree with her: wore her all out, as it were, { approached. She gave one look into the uncon- 


boly and soul. Don’t you remember what a 


wrack they made o’ the minister's wife’s ong) 


out in New York Staite ?”’ 

“Yes, I do,’ was the.reply, ‘‘and I’ve sus- 
Picioned it’s what’s, the matter with Grace, all 
along. I hain’t boarded esthetics a whole 
summer, Lisha Arnold, without larnin’ some- 
thin’ o’ their ways. But don’t you fret,’’ added 
the good woman, ‘she'll come out on’t. It’s 
born in me that she will. She needs somethin’ 
ter rouse her up; and she’ll have it, tew. Hope 
ter massy it won’t be a stroke o’ lightnin’ nor an 
’arthquake that does it.” { 

Meanwhile Patty continued to plan various | 
pleasures and surprises, inventing little neces- } 
sities for exertion, hoping to involve her sister } 
in some simple healthful interests which would 
do her the good she needed. They had sleigh- 
rides; they had a paring-bee, a quilting and a 
spelling match. Into all these Grace entered 
with apparent enjoyment for the moment, but 
the spell was not broken; and she fell back again 
directly into the old apathy and indifference. 

‘‘Mother,”’ said Uncle Lisha to his wife, one 
morning, ‘‘ we’re layin’ out ter go up onter : 





mountain to-day, ter look arter them traps; and 
I wish you'd put up a good hefty lunch, and git 
my mittens and other riggin’ out. And see here: 


scious face, and fell on her knees beside it. 

‘«My God, my God!” she moaned, “ it is John 
Reed, and he is dead. What shallI do? What 
shall [ do?’ 

Even in that moment of horror Patty’s heart 
gave a leap, almost of gladness, at her sister’s 
words. 

‘Thank God, she does love him,” she thought. 
But she said aloud: “It cannot be that he ig 
dead?” And she looked appealingly from one 
to the other of the men. 

‘*Oh, bless you, no, child: he is only stunned. 
His heart beats,’’ said Uncle Gideon. ‘There, 
there,” soothingly, to Grace, ‘ we'll bring him 
tew in a little while: he’s only stunned, as it 
were, ye know.” 

‘‘He is an old and dear friend of ours,’’ ex- 
plained, Patty to the little group, who stood 
staring in astonishment. ‘And,’’ she added, 
‘my sister is not strong.” 

‘Poor gal, poor gal!’’ said Uncle Lisha, 
meditatively, looking after Grace as Patty led 
her away. ‘* Who'd a’ thought it now—who'd 
a’ thought it?’ 

Aunt Dorcas, with her usual shrewdness, took 
in the situation at once. 

‘‘Lisha Arnold,” she remarked, severely, to 
her bewildered spouse, ‘‘ be you a-goin’ ter stand 


I shouldn’t wonder if we all come back here ter } there all night makin’ a fool o’ yourself, or be 
supper, to-night: they’ll be likely ter be pooty } you a-goin’ to act like a sensible critter? I 
hungry by that time.’ { should think it would be a good idee for some- 
“Oh, yes, I s’pose so,’ grumbled Aunt Doreas. } body to go for the doctor.” 
‘‘But who’s a-goin’ ter git supper for a pack o’} ‘To be sure, to be sure,” said Uncle Lisha, be- 
men at a minute’s warnin’, I should like ter} stirring himself. But finding that Joe Farley had 
know? How many will there be, anyway ?”’ already forestalled him, he sat down comfortably, 
“Why, there’s me, and brother Gideon, and } and began to give an account of the accident. 
Joe Farley, and a young city chap that’s jest} It seemed that the hunters had succeeded in 
come ter their house yesterday: come up ter} trapping bear, and, as often happened, she 
hunt. That’s all; only four.’ had made off, dragging the trap along with her. 
Late that afternoon, Aunt Dorcas and the ve They followed the trail for a considerable dis- 
were sitting in the twilight, watching for the { tance, and John Reed was the first to come upon 
return of the bear-hunters, when Tilly cried: her. Just then, however, his foot slipped and 
‘See, there they come; and they’re carrying } he fell forward, striking his head upon a stone, 
something. It’s the bear, girls! it’s the bear!’’ $ so that he became insensible. Fortunately, Uncle 


tered Aunt Dorcas. ‘See, it’s on a stretcher; 
and they walk as careful as if it was a human 
bein’.” 

“Tt isa man!’’ exclaimed Tilly, looking again ; 
‘and par and Uncle Gideon and Joe are carrying 
him.” 

It was indeed a man, and with a leok of death } 
on his still white face, that they brought in and 
laid so tenderly on the sitting-room lounge. 

Grace, as if impelled by some hidden instinct, 
was the first to hurry forward as the bearers 


3 
: 
‘* A strange way ter bring home a bear,’’ mut- 





Gideon was only a step behind, and despatched 
the bear just as she was about to spring upon 
her prostrate foe. 

** And,’”’ remarked Uncle Lisha, in conclusion, 
‘‘if Gideon had been a minute later, that b’ar 
would -a’ finished the poor feller sartin.” 

It was not till after the doctor came that John 
Reed opened his eyes, and then he only looked 
wildly about, muttered incoherently for a mo- 
ment, and relapsed into insensibility again. 

‘*A bad case,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ His shoulder 
is dislocated.” 
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But, on the whole, his condition was net so 
serious as had been at first feared; and a few 
weeks of good nursing and quiet proved to be all 
that was necessary to his recovery. 

Meanwhile Grace had laid aside her grief, 
and with no outward signs of emotion appeared 
before her aunt, and announced her intention of 
nursing the sick man herself. 

“Yes, my dear,’”’ cried the good old lady, 
looking sharply but kindly into her niece’s 





pale face, *‘ you shall have your own way. I 
understand.”’ 

Whereupon Grace kissed the withered old 
cheek, and seemed satisfied ; and that night she } 
watched with Patty by John Reed’s bedside. 
The invalid was a little delirious, and as yet 
recognized no one; and Patty found herself 
studying her sister with much interest, not to 
say surprise, for Grace seemed all at once trans- 
formed. The old look of weariness and indiffer- 
ence had given place to a radiant glow of happi- 
ness, in which there was something of triumph. 
In addition there was a life and elasticity in her 
movements altogether new and strange. } 

Towards morning Grace rose and leaned over } 
the sleeping man. ‘He will live,’ she said. 
“Otherwise my heart would not be so full of 
hope, of happiness, as it is to-night. This, 
Patty,’ she continued, solemnly laying her hand 
on his forehead, “is the man who loves me— 
the man whom I love; and I know, now, that 
the world would be empty to me without him. 
Ah! how could I ever have doubted it? But I 
had been feeding on artificial food so long that 
I had lost all taste for the natural and healthy. 
I thought love was a folly. But now my soul is 
awake, thanks to you and to the kind fate that 
sent the final shock I needed. Oh, Patty, Patty ! 
I thank God to-night that I am a woman, and 
that I love him !” 

She smiled down through her tears upon John 
Reed’s unconscious face, and fancied that he 
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smiled back faintly in his sleep. And if Grace 
was happy, Patty was only less so. 

‘“‘Didn’t I tell ye that somethin’ wouid happen 
ter bring that gal to her senses ?’’ asked Aunt 
Dorcas, triumphantly, the next day, of Lisha. 

“Wal, it wa’n’t an ’arthquake nor a stroke o’ 
lightnin’—was it, mother ?”’ he replied. 

‘““No; it was a bear hunt!’ she answered, 
shortly. 

Meantime the days wore on, and John Reed 
grew better steadily. It was on a pleasant Sat- 
urday afternoon that Grace sat reading aloud to 
him, when suddenly he began to grow restless 
and inattentive. 

“Grace,” he interrupted, at last, with some 
impatience, ‘‘ do stop reading.” 

‘« Well, really,” she laughed, closing the book, 
‘“‘my efforts to amuse you do not seem to be 
appreciated to-day. You declared checkers 
stupid, and the newspaper a bore; and now 
even your favorite poet fails to please.” 

He looked at her wistfully. “I am only 
tired, and my head aches,” he said. ‘I wish 
you would come and hold your hand on it, as 
you did the other night.” 

He spoke as a fretful child might to its mother. 
Grace rose immediately, and laid her cool hand 
on his forehead. But still he was not satisfied. 
His eyes sought hers hungrily. 

“Grace,” he said, “there was something 
more—or did I dream it?’ 

He moved his head restlessly upon the pillow, 
and a look of pain and doubt crept into his face. 

She flushed a rosy red, hesitated for an instant, 
and then, with a smile of ineffable sweetness, 
leaned over him with a movement in itself a 
caress, and kissed him. 

With one weak arm he held her close, and 
when he let her go, both faces were wet with 
tears. 

It was thus that our esthete found her heart, 
and John Reed “came into his kingdom.” 
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Passtonate hearts He made to ache, 
Haughty spirits He formed to break, 
I shudder and weep above the pall 
Of my cherished earthly idol’s fall, 
Yet a merciful God reigns over all. 


Thro’ mists of tears and clouds of pain 
The wounded soul shall rise again, 

And those who mocked at the fallen form, 
In the dawn of the resurrection morn 





Shall gaze in pity and not in scorn. 
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Ah, cruel words are worse than death ; 

The roses droop beneath their breath, 
“When the spirit fails and the flesh is weak,” 

The gentle touch on the tear-wet cheek 

Is the touch that stirs the fountains deep, 


Oh, treasured days, as gems above, 

That tanght me mercy, faith, and love, 

To our own good God's lessons tend, 
“The heart must break that cannot bend.” . 

God grant us patience to the end. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. ‘“Why, grandsire, what makes you so hoarse 
Wuen the chief. Washaning went out from the } all at once?’ 
Commissioner’s room, it was with the firm step | ‘‘ Because it is your grandsire and his people 
of a warrior and of a statesman who had defeated } that you will give up when this white gentleman 
his enemy by stern moral force. ; becomes your husband,’’ was the sad, almost 
With this spirit strong upon him, the old man § solemn, answer. 
entered his own dwelling, and went, at once to ‘‘You, grandsire? No, no, ten thousand times 
his granddaughter’s chamber. Washanee, radi-{ no. I could not do that. You are only saying 
ant with happiness, came forward to receive him. ; this to try me: to punish me just a little because 
«Oh, grandsire, you are happy now—happy ; he is not one of our own chiefs—Gray Hawk, for 
as I am, and as heis. The light has come back ‘ instance; but you have no idea how fiercely 
to your eyes. You begin to feel what a grand }-savage and wicked Gray Hawk is: how I am 
thing this will be for you and your people.”’ } beginning to hate him. The other day, when he 
Poor girl! She had mistaken the strength of | came here and almost ordered me to his lodge, it 
@ great purpose for happiness, which it is in a{ made me sick with loathing; and I never wanted 
certain degree, until it sinks into resignation or to go back to the people who had given me to 
despair, according to the character of the person. {| him. But to part with you, grandsire—oh! it 
Washaning took the two hands which the girl } would be easier to die.” 
held out to him in his own with a firm clasp.} For one instant, a gleam of joy shot into the 
He would not permit a pulse to beat quicker, or} ld man’s eyes; but it died out, leaving them 
a nerve to tremble; for the last time perhaps} heavier and sadder than before. 
forever he put all the strength of his savage ‘*But that is already done,” he said. ‘This 
nature into endurance. Not a tear dimmed the day, Washanee, I have given you to your 
cold brightness of his eyes; no tone of his voice } father.” 
told of the anguish that racked him. { The girl’s great black eyes opened wide; her 
«¢ Washanee, I have something to say that will lips parted in vague astonishment. 
surprise—it may be, trouble you.” ‘‘My father?” she repeated. ‘ My father? 
“Nothing can trouble me to-day,’’ she said, } Who is my father?” 
stooping down to kiss the hands that held hers, The old man could not answer. With the last 
for her young heart was brimming over with} words, his strength gave way utterly. Savage 
happiness. ‘Oh, grandsire, tell me, did you? stoicism yielded to the throes of tortured affec- 
feel like this the evening that white lady, my; tion. For the first time he seemed to realize 
grandmother, told you she was ready to give up all that he had given up, and stood before the 
éverything—go anywhere, for your sake? Oh, ’ girl mute with anguish, 
how I wish that there could be something I; Washanee saw this, and it terrified her. Ina 
might give up for him!” ; wild burst of affection, she drew her hands from 
The old man uttered a faint moan. Washanee } his trembling hold; flung herself on his bosom, 
did not hear it. She was made inattentive by} and wound her arms around him passionately. 
her own sweet joy. 3. Given meup? You given me up? Do not 
«« But that is impossible,’ she added, shaking ' tell me that. Do not force yourself to tell me 
her head. “I keep everything that can make a ; that. _ I never had a father—never will have any 
creature glad. I am given to him, and still have; father but you! If the Great Spirit of all our 
you. Oh, grandsire, was there ever a woman of ; dead chiefs should come down and command me 
our people so happy ?”” to take another, I would not do it.” 
“¢ Washanee !”” ¢ ‘But it is already done,” said the chief, feebly 


” 


The girl was a little startled: that one word ; releasing himself from the passionate young 
was uttered so strangely. > creature’s embrace; for he felt this outburst of 
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sffection as a wrong to the father who henceforth } that you have to hear now can be listened to 
had a just claim to all her love and obedience, } calmly.” 
without which his own self-abnegation would be “Calmly ?” repeated the girl. ‘It seems as if 
worthless. ‘‘It is already done, my child.” I should never be calm again.’’ And as she spoke 
“What is already done?” demanded the girl. ; this, the girl hushed her sobs and uplifted her 
«And who is the man who claims a right to call } eyes to the old man’s face. They were full of 
me daughter—to say that I shall not love you a } wistful questioning, as she said, 
thousand times better than I ever did? Is he} ‘‘ Now tell me everything—everything. Do not 
white or Indian? In either case, I defy him to ; be afraid that I cannot bear it. We Indians know 
separate me trom you, now or ever.” } how to suffer. Who dares to call himself my father? 
Tears swelled up and flashed in the wild } My mother was a princess—your own daughter. 
qreature’s eyes as she said this, Her beautiful } I was born in your lodge. Our women have told 
mouth trembled; she stamped her foot upon the ; me this again and again, but they never said any- 
floor. ‘Then all at once, she fell down upon her }.thing of my father. What need had I of a father 
knees before the old man, sobbing out: while you gave me so much care, so much love? 
“Oh, grandsire, grandsire, you could not be ; What need have I of one now?” 
go cruel as to give me away? You could not. ‘«« But the law gives you to him.” 
L will never believe it—never, never!” ‘The law? Whatis that? Do not you make 
This vehement struggle of savage fire and ; the laws in our council-lodges ?”’ 
passionate tenderness added new feelings of | «¢ Listen, child, and mark every word I say, 
self-reproach to the old man’s distress, for it } for I cannot dwell on the subject calmly. Listen: 
awoke a train of reasoning that took its source This man came to our nation in the prime of his 
both from his apprehensions and intelligence: } first manhood, and when your mother was in 
for the idea that his own rash marriage had ‘the fairest bloom of her life. He had been 
entailed an antagonism of blood that would blight } hardly treated by his own people, and most 
all happiness in the objects of his dearest affec- } of all by some lady, with whom serious trouble 
tions had haunted his whole life. arose on the very brink of marriage, and sepa- 
Perhaps that imagination which gives so much } ratedthem. It was this that sent him among the 
of the picturesque to Indian superstitions had } Cherokees. He was handsome, learned, and 
intensified this reasoning into the great dread brave as the best warrior among us. I took him 
that was forced upon him now; for as the girl ; into my lodge. It was a great pleasure to have 
lay prostrate at his feet, shaken with sobs, he {a guest under my roof who could share the 
began to tremble from head to foot, and the , studies I loved, and save me a little from that 
hands with which he attempted to lift her up 3 worst of all solitude—intellectual loneliness. He 
were cold as ice. professed to have sought us for a permanent 
“ Washanee, my child, my own dear child, try } home; to love the freedom of our lives and the 
to bear this better. Neither anger nor tears can } romance of our traditions. We welcomed him 
help us here.. That which we are to endure } with more than hospitality. The council made 
must be met with courage. When you have{him a chief. My daughter found in him the 
learned everything—”’ complete companionship that could not be given 
“Everything ?”’ repeated the girl, lifting her {her among our people, for she had been the 
head. ‘Oh, grandsire, is not this enough ?”’ pupil of her mother, and we were but entering 
Washaning looked around and saw the black 3 into the earlier rudiments of civilization. Your 
face of Wisse peering through a crevice of the { father was the first cultivated white man that 
door, which she had softly opened. she had ever seen, and she loved him.”’ 
“Wuz yer callin’ uv me?’’ was her innocent} ‘‘Loved him? Oh, I know how well!” in- 
demand, on finding herself discovered: terrupted Washanee, clasping her hands in a 
One look from the old chief was sufficient to ; sort of irresistable ecstasy. ‘‘ But one thing— 
make Wisse slink from the door, but her intru- 3 was she fair, or dark like me?” 
sion had been enough to startle the young mis-{ This eager question, with the hot blush that 
tress from her lowly position. She stood up, } followed it, almost brought a smile to the old 
and followed her grandfather into his own room, } man’s lips; but it was a ghostly gleam, that 
where he seated himself; and from sheer force } died instantly. 
of habit, the unhappy girl sank down to the mat; ‘She had golden hair, like her mother’s, but 
beneath his feet. her eyes were so dark that they seemed black.” 
“ Are you prepared to listen now?’’ he ques-} ‘Oh! But he loved her, though her eyes were 
tioned, gently, ‘‘The worst has been said. All { black ?” 
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“Yes, he loved her. At least I thought so.” 

“Thought so? As if anyone could not tell!” 

‘Not three months after he came among us 
this man asked her of me, and I gave her to 
him, willingly, proudly ; for she loved him, and 
he seemed to love her. Among all our young 
men, in council or on the war-path, there was 
not one who could hope to be her mate; for she 
possessed all her mother’s intelligence, and was 
the last of my race. In marrying her, this proud 
white man took the place of my son; but neither 
ambition nor the most devoted love that woman 
ever gave to man, had power enough to keep 
him among us. It was not long before a home- 
sick craving seemed to grow upon him. He 
forsook the council-lodge and wandered away 
among the forest paths for days, when there 
was no enemy to meet nor game to kill. I saw 
the change, and it troubled me; but nothing 
could disturb the faith of my poor girl. Yet 
it came at the last—the thing I had dreaded, 
but would not believe. He left us—left her.” 

“« Left her?” 

Washanee’s face turned pale; then a wild rush 
of the. old savage blood flashed over it. 

«Left her? But she was his wife.” 

** She was his wife, but he left her. 
came to him from the East. 


Letters 
I saw all the 


struggle, but could not force myself to expostu- 


late with him—not even for her sake. He came 
to me one day, worn and jaded by a long tramp 
in the woods. His eheeks were burning with 
fever; his hot hands seemed to scorch mine as 
he told me that he must go, for a time, back to 
his own people. Things had happened there 
that might dishonor him if he refused to go. 
The welfare of innocent people was at stake. In 
a few weeks or months, at the most, he would 
set everything right, and come back to us. 
Meantime his wife must: remain with me, and 
have faith in him, for surely as the sun rose and 
set he would return to her. 

“I tried to believe him, for it is hard for an 
upright man to suspect dishonor in others. 
There, there; do not look so angry, child. I 
do believe that he meant all that he said; but at 
the time my heart burned within me; for I felt 
that he would never come back.” 

«¢ But he did—he did !’”’ cried Washanee, with 
passionate impatience. ‘ Tell me that he came 
back to her.’ 

**No, Washanee, he never did.” 

The girl set her white teeth together. 
lock ih the storm of wrath that pressed against 
them, 

« And this man you call my father ?”’ 

‘He never came back. But do not judge the 
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{man too severely. die was on the eve of re. 
; turning when news of your mother’s death 
reached him.” 

‘« And so he staid with his own people? You 
had been his benefactor—had made him equal to 
yourself. Have white men no gratitude?” 

A bitter smile crossed the old man’s lips. 

‘“*T did not ask that question: it seemed trivial 
compared to the great sorrow that fell upon me 
when they placed you in. my arms, and told me 
that my daughter was dead.” 

‘*But my mother? Was it this cruel man’s 
absence alone that killed her ?”’ 

Washaning knew that a letter from the lady 
whom the white husband of his daughter had 
left and afterward married, carelessly forgotten 
in his lodge, had haunted this poor Indian 
mother down to her grave; but he could not 
force himself to say this to her child. 

««She was naturally delicate,” he said. 

‘‘ And so his absence killed her? Qh, I can 
understand that. My poor mother! My poor 
mother! But he, this man: the news of her 
death did not bring him back, nor the birth of 
her child? He was content to leave that among 
the savages he had deserted? There is great 
cause that I should love this new father of 
mine.” Her words were bitter with scorn. 

‘* He did not know of your existence, Washa- 
nee. You were mine, all mine. She sent you to 
me from her death-bed, with her last kiss on 
your baby lips. More than once, as if some 
premonition of death haunted her, she had told 
me all her hopes, all her wishes regarding you. 
Only on one condition were you ever to know 
your father.” 

«« And that condition ?”’ 

«*Was that you should be brought among the 
people of her mother’s race; be permitted free 
choice in marriage, and of a home with them; 
but failing to make that choice, should return to 
your own country, marry according to the usages 
of our people, and hand in hand with some great 
chief, use the power and wealth that I must soop 
lay down for the advancement of our nation.” 

Washanee had listened intently; but now her 
head drooped, both hands fell into her lap, and 
she sat some minutes in silence, lost in deep 
thought; while the old chief leaned back in his 
chair, closed his eyes, and seemed to wait hope- 
kessly for this most painful scene to terminate. 
At last the girl arose and stood up proudly. 

“‘Grandsire,”’ she said, ‘did the man you call 
my father ever marry another woman ?” 

** Fes,” 

‘The woman who drove him among the Chero- 
kees ?” 
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«Yes, he married her.” 

«“ When ?”’ 

«A few months after your mother’s death.” 

« And to this man you are willing to give me 
up 
“Not willing, not willing. The Great Spirit 
of my fathers only knows how I have struggled 

‘against it; but the promise to your dead mother 
—the choice you have made of this young white 
man for a husband, force me to complete the 

sacrifice to which I am bound.” 

Washanee knelt down before the old man, who 
spoke tremblingly; and taking his unnerved hand, ; 
kissed it reverently. 3 

«“Grandsire,” she said, ‘‘in everything else, I ; 
will obey my dead mother’s wishes; but I will } 
not hold this white chief as my father, give him 
obedience, or bear his name for one single hour. 

3 
2 


9? 


The man who marries me, white or Indian, takes 
the granddaughter of Washaning, a Cherokee 
maiden, who refuses ever to see or even hear the 
name of the white traitor who broke her mother’s 
heart.”’ 

I have said that the old chief was worn out by 
aconflict of passions, Feeling the tears rising to { 
his eyes, he motioned Washanee to withdraw, that 
}she might not witness his weakness. So she left 


the room, in silence, not yet having learned the 


name of her father. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

GeneRaL Nort was in no haste to avail himself 
of the sacrifice that had cost so much pain to 
Washaning. In the presence of the old chief, 
memories which he would gladly have forgotten 
came thronging on him with a force that sur- 
prised even himself. The existence of a daughter, 
of whom he had been profoundly ignorant up to ; 
that hour, contained all the elements of a romance 
and the perplexities of real life. Wondering 
astonishment—a strange sensation of mingled 
dread and delight—awoke in his bosom, and he 
thought of this unknown child with something of 
the youthful enthusiasm that had almost died 
out of his character. 

For hours after the heavy-hearted old chief 
had left him, this man walked the floor of his 
library, up and down, up and down, too forcibly 
excited for reflection, and fiercely battling with 
his memories. Sometimes a flash of bitter rage 
\¢ame upon him, that his own child should be 
crowded into his life as the exponent of acts 
which all honorable men would have a right to 
condemn. Sometimes he thought of the girl’s ; 
beauty and singular attractions with a feeling of } 
pride, and a half-angry longing to fold her in his } 
‘arms. Then he would dash the idea from him, } 








scorning himself that it could have arisen. Why 
did she not keep her wild loveliness in the woods 
where it was born? Why had the old savage 
brought the knowledge of her existence to him, 
when it imperiled the culmination of his grandest 
ambition ? 

The time had gone by, he thought, when pic- 
turesque fancies and poetic traditions could give 
a glamor of romance to the savage character. 
The white man’s civilization of vices had swept 
such things away too remorselessly for that. 
Reflections like these brought to the worldly man 
a sense of loathing for the red blood that burned 
through his daughter’s beauty ; for in it he saw 
what he deemed the degradation of his own. 

By degrees this unusual excitement died out, 
and the calculating character of the man asserted 
itself. He would take time for reflection. At 
present, this secret of his life must remain undis- 
turbed, There was no chance that Washaning 
would be in haste to surrender his grand- 
daughter, or that he would not gladly take the 
girl back to her own country, with her birth 
still undiscovered. So it happened that a day or 
two went by, and uo steps were taken toward 
the acknowledgment or rejection of Washanee. 

During this time, the underground speculators 
who were urging the Indian treaty toward a con- 
firmration were eagerly at work. Caleb Stewart 
had been more than once in the Senator’s library, 
seeking the influence that would insure success 
if once obtained. In addition to the efforts of 
this crafty man, Mrs. Camp had been seized with 
a burning desire to obtain the Senator’s auto- 
graph, between that of Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay, where she had left a blank space for 
the next greatest man in the Senate, if not the 
coming man for the Presidency. 

How Mrs. Camp obtained admission to Senator 
Noel’s library I am not prepared to say; but the 
handsome mulatto fellow who attended the door 
looked smilingly down into the palm of his hand, 
as he went upstairs with her card, and she fol- 
lowed him so closely that Noel saw her foot on 
the threshold of the open door:as he was about 
to proclaim himself “especially occupied with 
several gentlemenson important public business.” 

Mrs. Camp came into the room gingerly, with 
her pink parasol neatly furled in one hand, and 
a good album, folded in tissue-paper, through 
which the crimson velvet binding gleamed 
visibly, in the other. Our lady had a modest 
droop of the eyelids, which was altogether thrown 
away on General Noel, who had seen that par- 
ticular sweep of the lashes with a sudden up- 
lifting pain. Yes, in the child-like innocence of 
nature, too often for the desired effect. 
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Mrs. Camp produced her album, and leaned § on the obstinate savage : whereupon the lady 
very nearly over the General’s shoulder, as he} shook her head, and declared that though she 
placed his name, not between that of Webster and } had found the courage to ask favors from him, 
Clay, but dashed it off quite independently on a} she never, even in behalf of others, descended 
page by itself. Then, with a smile that fairly ; beneath the level of real greatness, 
deceived this accomplished actress, he asked if} With this adroit compliment, Mrs. Camp made 
there was nothing else in which he could do him- } her way downstairs, smiled on the mulatto as he 
self the honor of obliging her. At which she} ; ; opened the door, and two or three blocks away 
shook her head, hesitated a little, smiled sweetly, ; found Caleb Stewart loitering on the sidewalk, 
and murmured that there was nothing else—at ' Of course she did not stop to speak with him; 
least nothing that she would ask for herself; but ; but turning her face away, said in passing, and ag 
she sometimes ventured to use a little influence : if speaking to the lamp-post: 
in the cause of humanity with broad-hearted and } > « Have dropped another big fish into your 
great-minded men capable of understanding her $ basket.” 
motive. There was one subject, indeed, that her} “Not Noel?” whispered the man, moving 
heart was really set upon; and that was justice, } forward a step or two. 
only common justice, to the Indians: éepecially ; ** Yes—Noel !” 
advanced tribes like the Cherokees. 

Here General Noel’s eyelids drooped a little, ; CHAPTER XXIX. 
and Mrs. Camp did not observe the twinkle; |THE moment General Noel found himself alone, 
underneath, So after she had told him of his; he took a package carefully tied up with red tape 
infinite superiority over other men, of the won-} from the table, and examined the papers that it 
derful influence he possessed, and the terror she ; contained, one by one. The first was the copy ofa 
felt in approaching so much greatness, the dis-{ treaty just arranged between the Government and 
tressed condition of the Cherokees in possessing { a commission of Cherokee chieftains. He glanced 
so much land utterly unfit for agriculture, was this over hurriedly, then took out a map of the 
set forth so eloquently that the little woman } lands to be ceded, and examined it with interest. 
absolutely had tears in her eyes; at any rate, she “Yes,” he said, putting his finger on a certain 
* lifted her handkerchief tothem. $ portion of the map, ‘ these rude patches, so inno- 

General Noel listened to all this smilingly, as} cently tinted with yellow, are the very grounds. 
the most astute of our great men will when they } Strange that I should have forgotten it so long, 
happen to be in the humor; told her that ad and more strange that I did not understand the 
would give the subject his serious consideration ; $ old chief’s meaning when he spoke of them the 
that she must know herself to be irresistible, } other day. Heavens, how stupid the wisest of 
independent of her eloquent pleading in behalf: us can be! Part of these hills, I remember now, 
of the poor savages; and gracefully rising from is the old man’s private property, and my child 
his chair, waited to bow her out. is his sole heiress. Let me remember clearly. 








“The treaty will come up to-morrow,” she This was what he said when we rode over the 
said, pausing to clench the nail she had driven } lands. I was complaining of their sterile appear- 
with so much dexterity with another becoming; ance; he fixed those keen black eyes upon nie, 
smile. ‘If you would only make one of your: and said in his slow, measured way : 


splendid speeches, I should feel almost as if it ‘You are my son, and a chiefamongus. Lest 


were done for me—” death should come on me suddenly, I had better 
Noel bowed profoundly. $ tell you now, in behalf of your wife and my 
‘There may be need of your eloquence,” the! people, that there is wealth hidden in these 
woman continued, touching his arm uncon-} barren-looking rocks that will someday make 
sciously, in her child-like enthusiasm; “for? our nation rich beyond the white man’s avarice. 
though the friends of the Indians have obtained ; When the power of science can be brought upon 
a heavy majority among the chiefs, one of them, } these bald hills, they will be found so heavy with 
the most powerful of all, I am told, refuses to: gold that our people need not be compelled to 
sign the treaty.” plough or reap like white men. This knowledge 
Noel thought of Washaning, and with him} would be nothing to them, as yet; but the day 
came a flash of remembrance that would have; will come when you can reveal the riches they 
enkindled the whole countenance of a less ex-} hold to the people.’” 
perienced man; but he only bowed, and in the} Again Noel read the treaty over. Then he 
most flattering way asked why Mrs. Camp did} laid it down, with an air of disgust; and a 
not exert some portion of her wonderful influence $ strange look of triumph came into his eyes. 
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«This scoundrel has discovered the worth of } fact transformed himself into an Indian; wore 
these lands—is in league with Keene; and this ; deerskin on his limbs, moccasins on his feet, and 


woman is either an accomplice or dupe. Here } 
lies the secret of the treaty, and the reason that } 


Washaning refuses his sanction to it. These 
rocks cover the wealth he alluded to. Strange 
that I did not comprehend: his words were 
significant enough. There was a gleam of pride 
in the old man’s eye when he spoke of my 
daughter's dower. Why, the spoil must be 
enormous, to induce so much effort to get it! 
Hounds! How quietly they have followed the 


track. But they will find more opposition at the 
end of the run than the wisest of them dream of. 
The woman hinted that 
I must see to 


Ah! now I remember. 
Young’s vote had been secured. 
that.” 

It was seldom that Noel allowed himself to give 
way to any excitement so far as to affect his 
capacity for cool mental calculation; but the 
knowledge that had suddenly burst upon him 
disturbed his nerves so far, that his hand shook 
as he attempted to master the full contents of the 
papers that lay before him. This new combina- 
tion of facts aroused him to a consciousness that 
the relations of his newly-found daughter to his 
own material interests could be of the greatest 
importance. Her claims to wealth might, after 
all, be made to outbalance any obstacle to her 
recognition, and he steadied his nerves to a care- 
ful reconsideration of the matter under this new 
enlightenment. To this end he forced himself to 
review all that portion of his life that led to the 
complications that surrounded him. 

Up to that time, his marriage with the daughter 
of Washaning had been known only to the tribe 
to which she belonged. Among his own people 
the story of his life with the Cherokees, generally 
believed, was simply this: 

In a fit of disgust created by the double 
dealing of politicians and the treachery of 
friends, added to the caprices of a lady whom 
he loved and was soon to marry, Noel had flung 
up a high position in his own State; broken 
from the fascinations of a woman whose foibles 
he had magnified into faults; dashed from him- 
self all the promises of a grand future; and 
crossing the Mississippi, armed only with his 
bowie-knife and rifle, asked a right to join the 
young braves of the nation on the war-path and 
in their hunting-parties. 

The chiefs of this nation, being intellectually in 
advance of all other savage tribes, received him 
with hospitality ; made him a chief and member 


' ofthe grand council; gave him lead in their hunts 


and on the war-path, and in all respects accepted 
him asa native. During some months, he had in 








led a wild dashing life in the woods. When this 
roving passion had exhausted itself, so the story 
ran, a letter reached him from the lady of his love: 
a letter full of penitence and sweet persuasion for 
his return. Dropping his savage life as suddenly 
as he had taken it up, the young man abandoned 
his Indian associates; recrossed the great river, 
and dashed into a political fight going on in his 
old district : came out victorious ; and in the first 
flush of triumph, married the lady who had so 
nearly lost him, with scarcely an interruption in 
his public career as a rising man. 

This was the story of Noel’s residence with 
the Indians that lent a dash of romance to his 
after life, and proved in no way to his dis- 
advantage; but beyond that lay the secret of his 
marriage,-never breathed to the dearest. friend of 
his own race—not even to the lady who after- 
ward became his wife, and the mother of Con- 
stance: a secret that now came so strongly out 
of the past to threaten him with revelations that 
his proud and cautious nature shrank from as an 
absolute disgrace. Indeed there had been no 
period in this man’s life when the complications 
connected with Washanee’s birth could have 
brought more painful embarrassment; for ambi- 
tion, which had been his ruling passion, had so 
strengthened with each trial of his popularity 
that no stronger candidate had yet been found to 
contest his nomination for the Presidency in a 
convention close at hand. 

Under these circumstances, how could he deal 
with the memory of his Indian wife and the 
living child that had come to him so strangely 
out of the past? To recognize her in any way, 
he felt, was to destroy the dignity of his past 
career, and the respectability which seldom takes 
its full value in a public man’s life till he finds 
it questioned. Noel understood thoroughly that 
this brief episode in his young manhood might 
tell fearfully against him in the coming contest, 
if adroitiy handled by his enemies. He thought, 
almost with a shudder, that this beautiful young 
savage, once recognized as his daughter, would 
forever be a living witness of weakness or 
treachery in his youth, and would certainly 
become an instrument of slanderous attack in 
the sharp warfare before him. - Beyond that, 
what would be the effect of this wild girl’s ex- 
istence on Constance, the proud fair girl who 
had so long graced his position as an only 
daughter? How could she receive this bewil- 
dering wild thing as a sister? 

All these objections had pressed themselves 
on the world-worn statesman with painful force. 
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Under any circumstances, his position was a 
difficult one. 
required a degree of magnanimity and courage 
that only belongs to the highest natures; and 
these he did not possess, Long practice in 
political manceuvring had destroyed much of the 
dash and chivalry that marked his first entrance 
into public life, and he had lost the great moral 
courage necessary to a noble achievement. Still, 
he thought himself a better statesman because of 
this very deterioration of character. 

So, in spite ‘of the tender memories of a 
passion—brief in itself, as all mere passion is— 
for this girl’s mother, and of the sensations 
created by her own wonderful beauty, Noel had 
resolved to give her back to the old chief, as 
secretly as she had been brought tohim. But 
this new enlightenment of her riches changed all 
this. At this crisis of his life, he had great need 
of the aid which money could give him; and 
when, in addition to the gold lands, he remem- 
bered the modest pride with which the old chief 
had spoken of the wealth he was ready to bestow 
on his grandchild, the father’s heart began to 
beat fast and strong in his bosom. He had 
known, even at the time of his residence with 
the Cherokees, that the old man had ample 
means of accumulating riches by extensive traffic 
in furs among the various western tribes; and 
that his agents roamed the wilderness in all 
directions, where his experience and friendly 


To acknowledge the girl at all} 





relations had given them a degree of success that 
the most crafty white trader had failed io attain. ’ 
Beyond that, he remembered that the old chief 
had pushed his commercial and scientific knowl- 
edge beyond the boundaries of Mexico, and 
sometimes into Central America. Having once 
obtained the key of knowledge by his education 
in the East, his researches had led him into deep 
scientific investigation, and he in fact had become 
a pioneer in the great mineral discoveries of 
quartz and surface gold that have since enriched 
the world. ‘ 

‘ The old man had kept the secret of these dis- 
coveries well, while his agents gathered nuggets 
from the rocks, and golden grains from the virgin 
sands of rivers, and thought that was all. It was 
only he that knew the hidden ores the rocks 
contained, and the value that science could give 
them. 

Thus Noel now began to think of Washanee’s 
great beauty, and her wealth, with equal attrac- 
tion; to reflect upon their power, and measure 
their consequences, almost with complacency. 

‘The girl was more than half white, though the 
Indian blood in her veins gave fire and force to her 
beauty. She might,’’ he reflected, ‘‘ be passed off 





as some high-born Spaniard or Italian, and ag 
such said to be a child of adoption.” 

But a knowledge of the old chief, on full con- 
sideration, forbade all advance in that direction, 
Washaning had been ready to give the maiden 
up, and, with the spirit that carries martyrs to 
the stake, had done so; but he was the last 
person in the world to sacrifice her pride to the 
best white man or savage that ever lived, or 
allow her to be called Spanish, or Italian, when 
she was not. Was not her blood as good as any 
in the world? 

All these things General Noel pondered over 
until new perplexities beset him with every 
thought; but he was decided upon one thing 
already; there must be no scandal that could 
reach either himself or his daughter Constance, 
Some way must be found by which Washanee’s 
wealth should be turned to their advantage, and 
made, if possible, to aid his ambition. If he 


could only get possession of the girl’s wealth 
first, and acknowledge her after it had achieved 
its object, it might even give a dash of romance 
to his position. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE next day, it was known that the Indian 
treaty would be up for confirmation. By this 
time, considerable interest had been excited for 
and against it in the Senate; for Keene, the 
commissioner, had been frequently on the floor, 
holding confidential discourses with members as 
they passed from their seats to the cloak-rooms; 
while Caleb Stewart prowled through the lobbies, 
or planted himself in position, ready to allure 
any influential person into his net who might 
happen to pass that way. 

General Noel, who now had an absorbing 
interest in the treaty, was hurrying up the steps 
of the Capitol, when he overtook Senator Young, 
and walked by his side into the rotunda, where 
he paused, 

“T am in great haste,” he said; ‘for the 
Cherokee treaty will be up after the morping 
hour, and I shall have something to say about it. 
Tell me, have you considered the matter at all?’ 

Young hesitated. The day before he had held 
a long conversation with Washaning on the 
subject, and was himself prepared to speak 
against it in the old man’s behalf. As a matter 
of delicacy connected with his granddaughter, 
the chief. had refrained from mentioning the 
secret value of the coveted lands to her future 
husband, and that moment far more personal 
thoughts produced the sudden embarrassment 
which the elder statesman mistook for a sign of 
antagonism. 
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«« Let us step into the park, and talk the matter 
over a minute,’’ he suggested, moving across the 
rotunda. 

Young, took a quick resolution, and followed 
him into the park, then thickly wooded with 
noble trees, that our Congressional vandals have 
since cut down. 

Once under the shadow of the elms, Noel was 
about to enter into an argument against the 
treaty, when Young interrupted him. 

«Tt is, useless,’’ he said, with more appearance 
ef agitation than the subjeet seemed to warrant. 
“Half a dozen words have convinced me that 
our views are ilike on this matter; but I have 
another, and to me more important subject to 
speak about—your daughter.” 

“My daughter?” repeated Noel, turning 
sharply around. ‘‘ What daughter? Oh, excuse } 
me, I was thinking of something else. Pray go 
on.”” 

Young flushed a little, then grew correspond- 
ingly pale; but went on, with a forced smile: 

«‘You may not have been conscious of the deep 
interest I have dared to feel for the young 
lady ?”’ 

‘For my daughter? Oh, yes, I understand. 
Of course, it takes me by surprise. In these 
latter days things do come upon one like miracles. 
This idea would never have entered my mind. 
Yet why should anyone think it remarkable that 
so much beauty, so much talent—for the girl has 
plenty of that—might win the love of any man, 
even at first sight? But I beg pardon—I am 
speaking of her as if she were the child of another 
person. Before I can say more, tell me, has my 
girl given you assurances of love that authorize 
this conversation ?” 

“T should hardly have ventured to say what 
L have, had it been otherwise,’ answered Young, 
modestly enough, though a remémbrance of that 
day at Rocky Creek brought a swift glow of color 
to his face. , 

Noel held out his hand, with the dignified 
frankness of manner that had won him so much 
popularity with the public. 

Young took it, with a vague sinking of the 
heart. 

‘* We have no time to discuss the matter here,”’ 
said the General, looking toward the Senate 
chamber. ‘‘ That Cherokee swindle will be com- 
ing up, and we must be there to oppose it. Call 
upon me this evening, and we will talk the mat- 
terover. There will be detailstand arrangements, 
of course; perhaps some explanations that may 
surprise you; but, so far as I can'see, nothing 
that. need.interfere with your wishes, though fate 








is full of surprises; she has been playing all 
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manner of strange tricks with me of late. I beg 
your pardon, you are not asking for my reminis- 
cences, but my daughter. You will come this 
evening ?”’ 

“ Certainly, I will come.” 

‘And you are sure that we can depend on 
your vote ?’’ 

‘* Yes,” was the strange answer. 
come.”’ 

Noel turned away without noticing this: singu- 
lar reply, or that the voice in which it was given 
faltered painfully ; for he had no idea of the ter+ 
rible trial to which his invitation was dragging 
the young man. Indeed, his own mind. had 
been thrown into a state of absolute confusion by 
this unexpected proposal, and’ he began to. re+ 
arrange his calculations for the future upon it, 
with the prompt selfishness of a man ready to 
weave any events into his own interests. While 
Young had flung himself into a garden-seat, con- 
cealed by the drooping elm branches, with the 
feelings of a man who has torn down the last 
bridge behind him, ‘Noel walked forward, pon- 
dering over this new event in his mind, and 
hailing it as a means of partial escape from the 
perplexities that beset him. 

There was everyihing in the position and 
character of Young to make his proposal desir- 
able, even to a man of more lofty pretensions 
than his own; and just at this time a settlemént 
for Constance, which would: lift her out of all 
danger of social injury, should he feel compelled 
to acknowledge this Indian marriage, seemed 
like a miracle of good fortune. 

Meantime, Young folded his:arms on the back 
of the iron seat; bent his forehead upon them; 
and. but for the heaving of his chest now and 
then, one might have thought that he had fallen 
asleep. At last he started up, and the anguish 
he had tried so hard to conceal broke forth in a 
passionate ery : 

“Oh, my God, my God! Must I carry this 
mockery into her very presence? Is there no 
other form of abasement by which I can be 
tortured? Must I:ask for! my wife: under the 
same roof with the only woman I have ever 
loved—ever can love? Can:I go through with it 
and give no sign ?’’ 

Young knew that all the strength of his' man- 
hood, all his poweys of concealment, would be 
wanted for ihe interview to which he was 
condemned. Dropping his head once more into 
the old position, he strove to reason himself into 
some degree of calmness, and gather up his 
strength for this one last step of martyrdom. 

While sitting thus, a slight sound of drapery 
sweeping the grass startled the young man. He 


“* Yes, I will 
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stood up, pushed back the hair that had fallen 
over his forehead, and looked around, fearful 
that scmeone might have witnessed the shame of 
his weakness; and with a shudder of dismay, 
saw Mrs. Forbes. This lady came sweeping 
across the grass in full walking-costume, hold- 
ing a small sun-shade before her overheated face, 
and gathering up her skirts very much on one 
side. 

«Oh, here you are, as large as life and twice 
as natural,” she called out, waving a salutation 
with her sun-shade. ‘Little Camp sefit me out 
to search for you. She saw old Noel prowling 
around amongst the trees, and felt just certain 
that you must be somewhere abcut. The first 
thing she did was to look down on your empty 
seat, and was almost ready to cry; for the treaty 
is coming right up, and we are getting awful 
anxious, especially as you are expected to make 
a crushing speech. So hurry up, or she'll be in 
a fit.” 

Mrs. Forbes had been walking forward almost 
as rapidly as she talked; but at this moment, 
she, all at once, discavered that the violent 
signal given with her sun-shade had disarranged 
the spring, and paused to remedy it. When she 


locked up again, Huestice Young was gone. She 
eaught one glimpse of a dark figure moving under 
the distant trees, and then it was gone. 


When General Noel entered the Senate cham- 
ber, he found that the Cherokee treaty was 
already under consideration, and that the 
galleries were crowded. In that portion de- 
voted to ladies and their escorts, he recognized 
the old chief, who was leaning against the wall, 
which formed a background for his head, that 
stood out from it like an antique cameo, Lower 
down he saw Washanee, bending slightly over 
the railing in front, with eager expectation in 
her eyes, as they glanced swiftly from: face to 
face, each moment growing heavier and darker 
with disappointment! as they reached Young’s 

,empty seat. The tumult of gathering people 
was so great that no one footstep could be dis- 
tinguished; but when Young came in very 
quietly and took his place, she seemed conscious 
of it, for a lightning flash swept the cloud from 
her face; she cast a smiling glance back to the 
old man, drew a deep long breath, and settled 
down to her heart worship. Young looked up, 
saw those beautiful eyes bent upon him, and 

_ gave them a faint answering smile.. The very 
joy that he saw in them troubled him. 

Directly, General Noel arose, and stood for a 
moment, with one hana resting on his desk, 
looking up to the gallery, where a trifling dis- 
turbance had interrupted his attempt to address 





the Senate. A single glance revealed to him 
Caleb Stewart, sitting with an air of listless 
indifference among the spectators, in range with 
Mrs. Camp, whom he did not seem to know. 
Behind them, conspicuously filling an open door- 
way, stood Mrs. Forbes, flushed, panting from 
her rapid walk through the park, and beckoning 
vigorously with her sun-shade for Mrs. Camp to 
gather back her skirts from the reserved seat 
they had been adroitly made to cover. Having 
drawn that lady’s attention, she made one dash 
through a group of ladies encamped on the steps 
that would have done honor to a Camanche 
Indian ; and with a great flutter of garments, 
crowded herself into the seat. There she touched 
the spring of her sun-shade, turned it into a 
circular fan, and triumphantly cooled her face 
with it while she took an observation of her 
surroundings. 

By this time, Noel was speaking: calmly, 
deliberately, but with an earnestness that took 
entire possession of his hearers. The tradition 
of his residence among the tribe of Indians under 
discussion, the group of young braves more or 
less in savage costume that lighted up one por- 
tion of the gallery, the presence of that statcly 
old chief, and the picturesque beauty of his grand- 
child, both separated from their compatriots, 
gave peculiar interest to the scene. Of this, 
Noel was observant, and took advantage. He 
went into the merits of the treaty, the injustice 
and impositions that had been heaped upon these 
people in other years, and were about to be per- 
petuated now. He hinted at the influences that 
had been brought to bear on the young chiefs, 
spoke of Washaning, and his wisdom, his integ- 
rity and far-reaching statesmanship, with an elo- 
quence that would have brought the blood inte 
any white man’s face. But the old chief stood 
there, leaning against the wall like a statue m 
bronze, apparently unmoved as that might have 
been: no feature of his face moved; his dark 
eyes looked far over the multitude, as if he stood 
alone in the woods, 

Others in the crowd could hardly restrain the 
astonishment and indignation to which the speech 
gave fire and venom. Caleb Stewart and two or 
three men near him moved restlessly, and looked 
on each other alarmed. Mrs. Camp grew crimson 
and white in flashes, and would have been deadly 
pale at times but for a delicate supply of color 
that did not depend on emotion for permanency; 
but when she caught one of Stewart’s glances, 
the costly fan that she had closed in dismay was 
crushed in her hand. The less prudent Mrs. 
Forbes uttered her sentiments alond, with great 
fluttering and many threats ugainst the traitors 








THE TOLLING BELL. 





whom the people would know how to punish, 
she could answer for that. 

Some debate and counter-argument followed 
after General Noel took his seat. Then Young 
arose. He too had been among the Cherokees in 
his early youth, and could speak of them with 
knowledge. Mrs. Camp had given her confed- 
erates a glowing account of her influence with 
him, and they depended on his eloquence to 
sweep away the impression that Noel had made. 
But almost the first words of his address broke 
this delusion. Heart and soul the young man 
entered into the question. He went into the} 
history of these people, their persecution, their } 
energies, the wonderful progress they had made ? 
toward a better civilization. He denounced this ; 
treaty as a supplementary fraud to others that } 
had gone before. He told the Senate how great} 
and truly grand had been the government that ; 
Washaning was consolidating for the tribes of ; 
his people, and his voice rang out in this with } 
the force of a silver clarion. The presence of 
Washanee and her grandfather had inspired him. } 
This much he could do in exchange for her love } 
and the old man’s faith in him, if no more.‘ 





ie 
They should have his best strength, his most 
fervent energies. 

Washanee listened with burning enthusiasm, as 
she had watched the fires at night leap and surge 
through the long grasses of a burning prairie. Her 
hands shook, though so tightly clasped together. 
She could scarcely keep from crying out, in the 
fullness of her delight, as she had done many 
a time when grand deeds of courage had hap- 
pened before her in the wilderness. 

All this time the old chief stood motionless ; 


3 but into his eyes came a light that made his face 


more statuesque: as we see all the more delicate 
lines of a sculptor’s art by the light of a lamp. 
He could understand heroism in speech as well 
as bravery in battle. 

Young sat down, wiped the moisture from his 
forehead, and looking upward returned Washa- 
nee’s glance of passionate gratitude with a smile 
that lighted up his whole face, for the glow of 
genuine eloquence was upon him. 

There was profound stillness for a few minutes, 
then a vote was taken, and the Cherokee wong 
was defeated. - 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





THE TOLLING BELL, 


BY F. H. 
Tue tolling bell! The tolling bell! 
Oh, hear its sad, sad music swell. 
So sad and sweet 
Through village street, 
Where happy children play. 
It oft has rung 
For those as young, 


As happy, too, as they. 


The tolling bell! The tolling bell! 
The sad sweet notes their story tell 
Of years that passed, 
But could ‘not last ; 
Of youth and middle life ; 
Of silvered hair ; 
Forms bent with care. 
So weary with earth’s strife. 


The tolling bell! The tolling bell! 
The moaning, warning, tolling knell 
Floats out in tones 
That fall like moans 
On sad hearts, lost in grief, 
And tossed about 
In fear and doubt, 4 
That find no sweet relief. 


The tolling bell! The tolling bell! 
Its mournful tones in memory dwell ; 
And oft in dreams 
The lone heart seems 
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To hear it tolling still. 
Sad echoes roll 
Its toll, toll, toll; 

And tears the sad eyes fill. 


Oh, mourning one! The tolling bell 
Should all your sad repinings quell. 
Though it remains, 
Its music gains 
A flight to realms above. 
So what we grieve, 
This dear earth leave, 
And rise to a héme of love. 


The tolling bell! The tolling bell! 
So oft repeats—'tis well—'tis well! 
Yes, well with those 
In sweet repose ; 
And well with those who wait, 
With patient hope 
That soon they'll ope 
And pass the pearly gate. 


Triumphant ring, then, tolling bell! 
For those who—like the asphodel— 
Bloomed for a day ; 
Then passed away, 
To claim the sure reward 
That waits in heaven 
For those who've given 
Their life and love to God, 
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DEACON BASSATT’S DESIRE. 
BY ERSKINE BELL. 


Deacon Bassartr’s favorite quotation, at prayer-} a thing. How could he think of another wife, 
meeting, was the well-known hymn: ‘ when before his eyes always was that lonely 
Pasi he dmetiall toitinn thcten little grave on the hillside, covered in spring- 
On flowery beds of ease, time with violets as blue as her eyes? No one 
While others fight to win the prize, ever guessed that beneath that hard, stern 
marer Hier at: aibnaanstinnel exterior he carried a heart that was well-nigh 
In fact it was almost the only poetry in which } broken when the great clods of earth were thrown 
he ever indulged. One look, however, at the} on the coffin of his loved one. 
stern, solemn face of the good, sincere, earnest} He sent for his sister, Miss Priscilla Bassatt, 
old man would have convinced anyone present } who certainly carried out his views in regard to 
that not with his lips,only did he utter these} raising children. She dearly loved the little 
words, but with all the strength of his heart, Prudence, but like her brother she never allowed 
Deacon Bassatt kept the village store, as his} her affection to showitself, Strict and stern had 
father had done before him; but things were; been the religious training of both the deacon 
different now from then. There was no need for } and herself. There was no compromise with 
him to measure out sugar and: molasses, as his} Satan in regard to either dress or deportment. 
parent had done. There were busy clerks todo} Anything that savored of worldly desires or 
it now, for the store had grown with the village ; } fleshly vanities was stricken out of their lives. 
and with the exception of the squire, there was ‘‘Levity in manners leads to laxity in princi- 
not a richer man for miles around than Deacon } ples,” was part of her creed. So she sternly 
Bassatt. His fortune had been honestly made, } glowered at the bad little boys who sat in the 
too, for the smallest child could be safely trusted ; back benches. The possibility that there might 
in buying at his store. Yet with it all, a Aarder, } be some good ones among them never entered her 
sterner man could not be found. With him, ifa} head. Of course they were all bad. How could 
thing was not right, it was wrong. There were } they help it, with such raising as they had? 
no half-way measures, as every man employed in Yet when the fever raged in the village, and 
his establishment distinctly understood. few were found willing to enter the infected 
Perhaps, if his fair gentle wife had lived, it} homes, Miss Priscilla came to the front. From 
might have been different. She was the only } house to house she went, with nourishing food 
one who ever understood his rugged nature. But { and medicine, and, tenderly bathed the flushed 
early one March morning, when the snow was } burning brows with her cool steady hand. 
melting on the hills and the birds beginning to Prudence Bassatt grew to womanhood, pure and 
chirp a little, she laid her tiny girl in his arms, ; sweet, like a fair lonely little harebell, clinging 
and said, oh! so tenderly, and in such low faint } with all its gentle might to the great. stony rocks. 
tones: ‘Zadok, dear, take care of my little} A dainty little lady, with eyes as blue and soft 
Blossom. Keep her for me, unspotted from the } as her dead mother’s; while her face had a rare 
world.” She died that night. beauty, like the pale-pink heart of a great sea- 
‘«Unspotted from the world.”” He never forgot | shell. 








those words. Over and over he said them to him- She never had a real companion except the 
self. How was he to keep his little girl in the; squire’s young daughter; and the latter had 
world and yet not of the world? died when she was fifteen. So from that time, 
Everybody thought that the deacon would; Prudence had gone on her way, lonely and quiet ; 
marry again. That he would marry some good $ for the deacon was very careful of his little 
sensible woman, perhaps, who would take care of } daughter’s friends. 
his little motherless child; and there were cet Deacon Bassatt had one great desire. Until 
of the good sisters of his church that would; that was gratified, he could not, he thought, 
gladly have consented to console him, and at the } devote his time to anything else. Years before, 
same time take charge of the handsome house$ he had made up in his mind just how many 
opposite the store. thousands were necessary.to make Prudence a 


But the deacon himself never dreamed of such } rich woman before he would waste one moment 
(388) 
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in pleasure. So all his energies were directed to 
that end. 3 

It came to pass, one bright morning, that } 
Yadok Bassatt was surprised by a visit from his $ 
second cousin, Harriet Wentworth. ; 

“Tm going to take that little girl of yours } 
home with me, Cousin Zadok,” she said, emphat- 
ically. ‘Prue does not look very strong, and 
tertainly needs a change from the humdrum life 
she has been leading.” 

“Humdrum life?’ Deacon Bassatt stared in 
amazement. It was the same life that he had 
always lived, and his father had lived before 
him; and therefore it was good enough for her. 

“She is just the age of my Alice,” continued 
Mrs. Wentworth, “‘and I am sure they will both 
enjoy the visit.” 

At first the deacon was strenuously opposed 
to the unheard-of proceeding. He thanked his 
cousin¢very stiffly, but said he preferred to keep 
his daughter at home, and away from the vanities 
and follies of city life. 

But Mrs. Wentworth was not to be balked. 

“Let her come with me, Zadok,’’ she pleaded. 
“Indeed, it is for her good. She grows more 


5 





by 


5 
5 
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like her mother every day.” 
remembered how her mother, with the same sweet 
disposition and gentle ways, had faded away 
So, after a little more persuasion, it was 
decided ; and when Cousin Harriet went back to 
many a silent prayer in her father’s heart that } 
she might not be led away by the pomps and 3 
At first, the bustle of city life confused the 
quiet shy maiden. Many a time she wished 
precise Aunt Priscilla. But as the days wore } 
away, things altered. 3 
into the room, exclaiming: ‘Prue, Tom is 
waiting downstairs with a friend of his, Owen 
the church ; and Tom says he will take us, if we 
hurry.” 
bright dark-eyed stranger who was introduced 
to her; and in a few minutes, under her Cousin 
‘« Let me stay down here,’’ “pleaded Prudence, 
as they prepared to go up to the organ-loft. “I 
would much rather.”’ 
“Why, you bashful little Prue,” laughed 


That last suggestion made him falter. He 
before his eyes. 
town, Prudence went with her. But not without 
vanities of this wicked world. 
herself back with her silent father, and stiff 

One afternoon her Cousin Alice came bustling 
Rainsford, who is going to try our new organ at 

In the confusion, Prue hardly noticed the 
Tom’s quick escort, the party reached the church. 
will wait in one of the pews for you: inleed I 
Alice. But they let her have her wish. 
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With her slim hands clasped tightly together, 
Prudence Bassatt looked with awe around the 
beautiful church, so different from anything to 
which she had been accustomed. Down through 
the great stained windows the sun fell in a mellow 
light at her feet, and glittered like gold on the 
chancel rails. 

Suddenly there fell upon her ear such a burst 
of music that she fairly held her breath. Louder 
and grander the notes of the organ pealed forth, 
then sank to low sweet tones, and died away into 
silence. 

The pink on her cheeks deepened to a car- 
nation as she listened, breathlessly. Was it 
possible there could be sounds like that on 
earth ? 

When the music ceased, the merry party came 
down the stairs. But Prue still sat silent in the 


pew. 
“‘Well, Prue,’ said Alice, “have you fallen 
How did you like Mr. Rainsford’s 


asleep? 
playing?” 

Prue did not answer; but there was a quiver 
about the sensitive mouth, and the blue eyes had 
grown dark with emotion. 

With ready tact, Owen Rainsford said, quickly : 
«Suppose we go and ask the sexton for a glass of 
water. The church is quite too hot.” 

Quietly he took one of her little hands in his, 
and placed it on his arm. Something in the look 
of those sweet eyes raised to his and brimming 
with tears made his heart beat as it had never 
done before; and the touch of his hand made a 
thrill go through shy gentle little Prue. 

That was the beginning of it. 

From that time, scarcely a day passed but 
Owen Rainsford found his way to the Went- 
worths. Cousin Harriet noticed it. How could 
she help it? But then, he was her son Tom’s 
most intimate friend; and withal, a bright 
talented young man, and of spotless reputation : 
so he was perfectly welcome. 

The days and weeks went by, and Prue’s visit 
grew toan end. With a pang, she acknowledged 
to herself that she was not half so eager to return 
as she ought to be, when she recollected how 
patiently her father and lonely Aunt Priscilla 
were waiting her return. 

“T am going away, to-morrow,” she said, 
softly, to Owen Rainsford, as they stood before 
the open grate, when, almost for the first time, 
they were alone together. 

«Going away?’ 

He. repeated it blankly, while his face grew 
pale. Then he suddenly caught her to him. 

«Prue, little Prue,’’ he said, earnestly, ‘I can 


$do nothing without you. Day by day your face 
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has grown into my heart, until every note I play 
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wo 
seemed to tell on Prue’s delicate constitution. 


is for you. Orly promise, someday, to love me} When the spring would come, she would 
y y ; pring be 


as dearly as I love you.” 


} better, she said. But the spring came, and stil] 
; 


A great wave of wonder and happiness swept ; she seemed to droop. 


over the girl, as she listened to the passionate } 


Deacon Bassatt’s. desire, meantime, had been 


words, so different from anything she had ever } granted. With a great sigh of relief, he closed 


heard. 

“Prue,” he said, looking down into the 
beautiful eyes, ‘I am going to ask your father 
if he will someday let me have you. If he says 
‘ yes,’ will you say it.too?” 

Such 2 low faint reply came from Prue! 
it satisfied him. 

Deacon Bassatt was dumb with astonishment 
when Owen Rainsford asked to marry his 
daughter. It could not be possible! Why, 
Prue had scarcely been away three months. In 
vain the young man pleaded that he was willing 
to wait for years, if only he might be permitted 
to see her in the meanwhile. The deacon bitterly 
reproached himself for having permitted his 
daughter. to fall into the hands of the Philis- 
tines: the latter being represented by this 
scheming fortune-hunter. Of course it was her 
money the young fellow wanted. The possibility 
that. Rainsford might really be in love did not 
énter into the father’s head. How could he, in 
that short time? Why, he himself had gone to 
see her mother for five years before he had asked 
her to marry him! 

It did not matter to him how much Cousin 
Harriet thought of the young man. She was a 
woman, and easily deceived. Nothing she could 
say on the subject would have any effect. In the 
most decisive and sweeping terms, therefore, he 
let the young man know that never again, by 
word or deed, was he to attempt to address his 
daughter. 

But Owen Rainsford was not one to be easily 
disposed of. Until he heard from Prue’s ,own 
lips his fate, he would not consider it decided, he 
said. 
with all her heart, she loved Rainsford, things 
might have been different. But she was too 
timid to acknowledge it in the face of his stern 
indignation. So, with trembling lips, she said 
“*Good-bye.’’ Her lover took the little hand in 
his for the last time, and said: ‘‘I will never 
forget you, Prue; and if ever you send for me, 
I will come to you, though it should be to the 
ends of the earth.” 

Then he went away. 

Deacon Bassatt congratulated himself that 
he had saved his daughter so promptly, and 
inwardly resolved that never again should she 
leave his sight. 

The winter was a hard one, that year, and it 


But 


the account-book, tilted back his chair, and 
; looked around the dusty room with gratified 
; pride. At last he had aecomplished the one 
3 great wish of his existence: Prudence Bassatt 
was a rich woman. 

At the end of the year he would leave the 
store forever, and devote all his time to her for 
the remainder of his life. He was not a miserly 
man; it was not for the mere money alone that 
he had toiled all those weary years, early and 
late: it was all for her; and now he had accom- 
plished at last what he had undertaken. Prue 
need never have a wish ungratified if money 

3 could procure it. ‘ 
So, with a tranquil sense of ease, he leaned 
$ back and indulged himself in dreams of the 
future. They were suddenly brought to a close, 
however, by the entrance of Mrs. Wentworth. 

“Why, Cousin Harriet,” he exclaimed. 

‘When did you come? Have you been over 
{to the house?” 

Cousin Harriet shook hands with him, and 
answered in the affirmative. Then, having 
seated herself in one of the wooden chairs, she 
began, abruptly : 

‘‘Cousin Zadok,” she said, ‘‘ what have you 
been doing to little Prue? She looks as if she 
; would not live a year; and I believe it will be 
your fault.” 

The deacon sprang to his feet, with his face 
ashen with terror, and caught her .convulsively 
by the arm. 

‘‘Harriet Wentworth,” he gasped, ‘‘ what do 
you mean ?” 

She was startled by the effect of her words, 





Perhaps if Prue had told her father that, } and answered, soothingly: ‘‘It is very likely I 


} am mistaken. She may be only a little lonely. 
§ But I believe in my heart she is pining for Owen 
} Rainsford.” 
‘‘She has never mentioned his name once 
since he went away,” said the deacon, eagerly. 
; “I think she has almost forgotten him.” 
; Mrs. Wentworth shook her head. 
‘«Prue is such a shy little thing,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ and believes so implicitly in you, that I 
do not wonder she does not speak of him. But‘ 
she will never forget him.” 
Deacon Bassatt sprang from his seat, and hur- - 
} ried across the road, with hasty steps. Was it 
possible that it was for this he had toiled all his 
3 lifelong? Could it be true that his little Blos- 
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som would never use the money which he nee “Zadok, no earthly power could have saved 
spent all his time in making?’’ ‘ our Prudence, even if she had her lover, for she 

With trembling hands he pushed back the never was strong. What you did you thought 
half-opened door, and~entered the room where } was for the best, and she at least will never 
Prudence was sitting. With a pang, he noticed } blame you.” 
how very pale and fragile she looked. Somehow, there came to the poor broken heart 

“Little Prue,” he said, as he bent low over } of the deacon a ray of comfort at these words. 
the pretty brown halt, “did you love Owen } With trembling steps, he followed Priscilla up 
Rainsford ?”’ the stairs to where his darling lay. 

A crimson flush swept over her face. As they entered the room, Prue turned her 

“Oh, father,” she answered, softly, ‘I could } eyes expectantly toward the door. 
not help it.” “Is he coming?” she asked, softly. ‘Shall 

For a moment the stern old man was silent. } I see him soon?”’ 

Then he took her hands in his, and tried to} The deacon could not answer; but with & great 
smile, as he saidy huskily: ‘I have changed my } sob, dropped down on his knees by the little 
mind, and am going back to the city to tell him } white bed, and buried his face in his hands. 

to come and see us. Cousin Harriet tells me he Miss Priscilla looked at the wan wistful face, 
is a very worthy young man.”’ and a mist came over her eyes. 

A surprised, happy look came into Prue’s eyes. “Yes, dear,” she answered, gently. ‘You 
She laid her cheek down on his great rough } will see him very soon.” 





~“_——— 


in all the world.” eyes. Then Prue slipped her cold little hand 
Deacon Baasatt’s visit to the city, however, : like a snowflake into the great gnarled one of her 

was all in vain. Owen Rainsford could not be } father. 

found. Me had gone to Europe, his friends said, «« Prue,” he gasped, “‘ will you forgive me? I 

and they-could not give his address just then. ; thought I was doing it for your good. But it 

But the deacon did not abandon his quest. He } was all—all a dreadful—mistake.” 

would have given his life to save that little face ‘* Why, father,”’ she answered, in low tender 

at home. So, week after week, he went to the ; tones, ‘‘ you have always been good to me.” 

city, till at last Prue’s letter went across "i “Don’t, don’t, my darling,” he groaned, i 


$ 
- hand, as she said: ‘‘ You are the dearest. father | A glad contented look came into the violet 


ocean. despair. Then he tried to pray; but the long 

Back over the great waters there came a } prayers that he could deliver so promptly in 
clicking message: ‘‘ Will return in the next } meeting failed him, and his lips refused to move. 
steamer.” The shadow on the wall grew deeper. The 

With a pleased smile, the deacon laid the } white eyelids fell lower, lower, till the dark 
words in the little blue-veined hand. } lashes almost swept the cheek. Miss Priscilla 

“I am so glad,” she said, simply. “I wanted } looked despairingly at the deacon. But no 
to see him once again.” words came. 

Eagerly the anxious father watched for the { Suddenly, there rose to Cousin Alice the re- 
coming of the vessel, hoping by some means to ‘ membrance of something Owen Rainsford had 
restore Prue to health. The day the steamer ; sung the night before Prue went home. She 
was expected to arrive, he went up to the city, | sony commenced to sing, while her tears were 
saying to Prue, as he bid her good-bye: falling : 


«T will bring him back with me.” * sae ee eee Sar 


Art thou sore distressed ? 
He never brought him back. There was a ‘Come to, me,’ saith One, ‘and coming— 


message, instead, awaiting him: Be at rest.’” 
“Owen Rainsford died, the day before the Such a happy look came over Prue’s face, and 
vessel arrived.” the slim hand clasped more tightly that of her 
How he ever reached home he never knew. } father. 
Ashen pale, he groped his way into the great} Then there fell a silence in the room. Outside 
sunny room where Priscilla stood anxiously }the bees were humming and the birds were 
waiting for him. ‘ twitting in a slow sleepy fashion. Nearer and 
“He is dead,” the deacon groaned.  ‘‘ It is } nearer crept the shadow on the wall as the sun 
all my fault, I have killed my little lamb.”’ went down. But another shadow had entered 
For a moment, the room seemed to reel around, } the room: a still, unseen presence; and quietly, 
and the sun darkened as Priscilla Bassatt’s steady } with a smile on her lips, tired patient little Prue 
nerves deserted her. Then she spoke up bravely : } lay at rest. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. I1—Is a walking-costume, for a young } tioned materials, instead of the camel’s-hair or 
lady, composed of two materials—velvet and { other woolen goods so long in favor. In our 
model we have a self-colored cashmere, and vel- 

vet of the same color. The newest color is terra- 








No.2. 
h cotta ; it comes in three shades; the darkest will 
cashmere, satin and cashmere, or moiré and i be used for walking-costumes; but any dark 
cashmere. Cashmere at this present moment is ! shade of garnet, blue, olive, or brown will be 


the a in combination with the above-men- ‘ equally fashionable for the coming season. 
(892) ' 





rill 
ik 


‘with tiny flat buttons. The plaited plastron is 


“eufts for the sleeves, are of velvet. The plastron 
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The skirt of this suit is mounted upon a foun- 
dation of alpaca or mohair of the same color, as 
being less expensive and lighter in weight than } 
the cashmere. The front is kilt-plaited, made of } 


No, 3. 


the cashmere. Six deep kilts, reaching up two- 
thirds of the length of.the skirt. ‘The remainder 
of the skirt is of velvet, and perfectly plain, as 
seen in the illustration. Over this the tunic is 
draped scarf-wise ‘across the front and laid in 
deep plaits. One width of the cashmere is sim- 
ply hemmed, and ‘arranged in irregular puffs at 
the back. A round waist, buttoned up in front 


of cashmere; and the lappels, and collar, and 


opens in front, and is made for one side to pass 





under the other, so as not to display any 


opening. It fastens under a wide belt of velvet, 
which is fastened by a buckle or bow as the taste 
may suggest. Some very young ladies prefer 4 
wide sash bow and ends tied at the back. Five 
yards of velvet and six yards of cashmere will be 
required for this costume. 

No. 2—Is another design for a walking or 
house-costume, of cashmere and velvet, or cash- 
mere and moiré. This has the kilted skirt 
mounted on a foundation of alpaca or silesia. The 
kilting is of cashmere, and is eighteen to twenty 
inches deep. It is first, all kilted in deep kilts, 


No. 4. 


and then at six inches from the bottom every 
other set of four kilts are gathered with three 
rows of gathering, and fastened down to the 
under foundation. The illustration will explain. 
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posodtapaad 
However, this is optional; the plain kilting is} responding band of crépe. The dolman has a 
quite as pretty, and we think more stylish. The.) plaited trimming of crépe upon the sleeves, and 
tunic is draped as a much-wrinkled apron across } is bordered with a deep band of crépe, and has a 


the front, and edged with a deep band of velvet } crepe cascade down the front. 


or moiré, say four to six inches deep. The back 
is arranged to simulate large bows made of loops, 


and is done by dividing one width of cashmere ; 


lengthwise, hemming it on both sides and then 
filling it in in the manner indicated, until a full 
panier is arranged. The bodice is a long cuirass 
basque, pointed in front and coat-tail ends at the 
back. A velvet or moiré vest is inserted, shaped 
as seen in the engraving. Plain long coat-sleeves, 
simply bound with velvet, complete this costume. 
Cuffs may be added if preferred Ten to twelve 
yards of cashmere, one and a half yards of vel- 
vet, will be required: This model, may be used 


either in colors or in black. 

No. 8—Is a deep mourning-suit, of parametta 
cloth and crépe. The skirt is bordered with 
alternate kilts and box-plaits made of the cloth. 
The front of the tablier is made of double folds, ; 


made on the bias. The side panels are bordered 
with a deep fold of crépe, slightly puffed in the 
back. The bodice is a simple cuirass basque, 
pointed back and front, and edged with a cor- 











A quilting of 


crépe finishes the garment at the neck. Plain 
mourning silk may be substituted for the crepe. 

No. 4—Is a demi-toilette, for the evening or 
dinner. The foundation skirt, which is of surah 
silk or black satin, is covered with narrow knife- 
plaited ruffles of the same, or lace ruffles of 
Spanish lace. The pointed bodice is of the silk 
or satin, and terminates with Spanish net paniers, 
edged with lace and jet fringe. The sash is of 
moiré and lace combined. Spanish lace over 8 
very deep shade of red surah makes a most 
effective costume. In that case, the Spanish net 
should form the bodice, made over the silk. 
This would also make a pretty model for an 
evening cashmere or surah silk, without the lace. 
Knife-plaitings of the material for the skirt, and 
only enough lace or fringe to edge the paniers. 
Twenty .yards of surah silk for skirt and waist, 
and three yards of Spanish net for paniers and 
back drapery, will be required. Lace and fringe 
only for edge of paniers. 

No. 5.—For a girl of twelve, we have a cinna- 
mon-brown cashmere merino or camel’s-hair, 
with darker-brown cuffs and collar. The skirt is 
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composed of a deep kilting, stitched with several 
rows of dark-brown silk. Blouse polonaise, fas- 
tened with a double row of buttons, and a belt of 
the same, bound with brown, to correspond with 
cuffs and collar. Cuffs, collar, etc., may be of 
velvet, satin, or silk. 

No. 6.—-For a girl of eight, we have a pale-blue 
cashmere or chudda cloth, trimmed with satin 
one shade darker. The bodice is plaited back 
and front alike, and two plaited flounces, with 
band of satin on each, form the skirt. A belt 
fastens in front, and is sewed in place on the 
waist. Collar and cuffs to correspond. 

No. 7.—For a boy of five or six years, we have 
a brown cloth kilt, with white marseilles vest, 
and brown velvet jacket. The jacket is fastened 
to the vest, the vest buttons keeping all in place. 
The vest may be of cloth, same as the kilt. The 


No. 7. 


velvet jacket should be several shades darker 
than the kilt and vest. 

No. 8—Is a new model for a christening-robe 
for baby, made of fine French nainsook and fine 
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| insertion, and flouncing of embroidery. Tucks 
run by hand are placed between the rows of in- 
sertion. Valenciennes lace may be substituted 
for the embroidery. A sash of soft surah ribbon 
is tied on the right side. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below, 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked, Patterns 
designed to order. 
ES SMM 5 es 6. 6 se ee 8 

7 x with drapery and trimming, . 

Combination Walking Suits, . 
Trimmed Skirts, . .... 
Watteau Wrapper,. .. 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, 
, ae) Cae 

” with vests or skirts cut off, . 


i 


. . 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, 25) Basques and Coats, . . . 
Combination Suits, . 35| Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 
¢ Skirts and Overskirta, .25| Wrappers, . . 
Polonaise: Plain, . .25| Waterproofs, 
“ ‘Faney, 35| _, and Ulsters, 
In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
‘ thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
‘Mrs, M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


. 


Circulars 








PALETOT A PELERINE: WITH SUPPLEMEDT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, here, an engraving of the latest style ~ I.—Hatr or Front. 
of wrap suitable for fall or winter wear. It is} — II.—Hatr or Back. 
called the ‘‘ Paterot A Pe.erine,”” and is ex- III.—Haur or Conzar. 
eeedingly fashionable, Folded in with the IV.—Hatr or PEvErine. 
number is a SuPPLeMENT containing full-size} We give, also, on the next page, engravings of 
patterns by which the Paletot can be cut out. i the five pieces in miniature, so that it may be 


There —— pieces, viz: $ seen how they are disposed of, although we think 
(896) 
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it hardly necessary. For beginners, however, it 
may have a very considerable advantage. 
The letters and notches show how the pieces 


over the plaited skirt. 
the paletot. 
For trimming, use three or four rows of silk 


The collar is joined to 


are to be joined. This wrap is to be made of} braid, the color of the cloth. The collar and 


cloth, and will require two and a half yards fifty 
inches wide. The piece for the plaited skirt 
should be thirteen inches deep and one and one- 
eighth yards long. This is to be laid in deep 
kilt-plaits and attached to the back, seamed from 
B to I, and joined to the front at H, and then 
tacked from H to B. The pelerine is to be joined 
a the beck as far as G, then left open to fall 


pocket flaps are of velvet. The dotted lines show 
where the pattern turns over. We do not give 
the piece for the skirt on the SuppLEMENT pattern, 
but have given it in ‘the small diagram, which 
is all that is necessary, as it is perfectly straight. 
To put it on the Suprremenr would only’ com- 
plicate the lines of the other pieces, and perhaps 
} lead to ¢qu@msion. 
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BY MRS. JA 


We give, on the Suprzement folded in with 
this number, two new and beautiful designs for 
the Work-Table. These designs may be trans- 
ferred or cut out without interfering with the 
patterns for the Paretot. To transfer designs 
of this kind, if you do not already know how, 
see the September number, page 288. 

I.—Fuicnt or Swattows. This is to be 
workea with filoselle, on cloth, satin, or plush. 
The colors used are brown and black for the 
wings and tail, dark-blue for‘the back of the 
head, white shading to gray for the lightest 
parts of the birds. The design can be used for 
4 chair-seat, or for a stripe down the middle of a 
chair (both back and seat), repeating the birds as 


‘ often as needed. 
s folding-chair, or for a tall sereen. In the latter 
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It can also be used for a small 


case, the swallows can be arranged confusedly, 
or the three in succession, according to taste. 

II,— Poppies ror Taste-Cover, Erc. This 
exquisite design may be used for a table-cover, 
piano-cover, etc., etc. It may be done in 
braiding, in outline work, or in Kensington- 
stitch. Or if something more. elaborate is de- 
sired, it may be worked in satin embroidery- 
stitch. It can be done in fine braid, silk, or 
crewel, and on cloth equally as well as on plush, 
silk, or satin. The colors used should be poppy- 
red for the flowers, light grayish-green for the 
leaves, and yellow for the seeds. 








DRAWN WORK. 


BY MRS. 


In the front of the number, we give three 
designs for the now popular ‘ Drawn Work,”’ 
and add here descriptions of how to do this kind 
of work, 

Drawn work, which is coeval with cut work, 
came originally from the East; but seems to 
have been introduced into Europe in the twelfth 
century, when it was known as Punto Tirato. 
It has never entirely lost its hold on the public 
taste, and is now being revived with very great 
success. 

Drawn work is a great addition to all decora- 
tive needlework when used in conjunction with 
it, either for borderings or as squares of alternate 
drawn work and embroidery. It is simple in 
execution, but requires care when cutting the 
threads, so that the proper number are taken, 
and those left secured. It is formed on any 


material that is sufficiently coarse to allow of its 
threads being counted; but. it is chiefly made on 
linen and canvas materials, and used with crewel 
work, Holbein work, toweling embroidery, etc. 


The stitches used are overcast, buttonhole, and 
the lace stitches required in guipure @’art; they 
are formed either with fine linen thread, such as 
is known as lace cotton, or washing or floss silks, 
according to the destination of the article they 
ornament. 

One illustration (No. 1) represents a border in 
drawn work, used for the decoration of linen 
and fancy. articles. It can be enlarged by being 
worked upon coarse linen or Java canvas, and 
larger spaces left; and it can be decreased by 
omitting some of the ornamental lines. The 
manner of working is as follows: Commence 
with the stitch next to the fringe. Draw out 
threads to the depth of a quarter of an inch, 
thread a needle with fine lace cotton, and begin 
at the back of the material. Fasten the thread 
securely, take up five or six of the threads left 
upon the needle and make a buttonhole-stitch, 
drawing the threads tightly together; secure 
this stitch by a stitch into the solid part of the 
material, and continue for the whole length of 
the line. The stitch described ahove is the one 
used for the open hems of pocket-handkerchiefs. 
For the second line, draw out the same depth of 
threads as for the first line, and work them over 
with the same stitch upon the lower edging; for 
the a ee repeat the stitch, but take half the 

(898) 
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threads buttonholed together. from one lower- 
edging stitch and half from another, so as to 
make the vandyked line shown. For the third 
and fourth lines, draw out half an inch depth of 
threads, take some fine crochet cotton, secure it 
so that it will come in the centre of the drawn 
threads; still work at the back of the material; 
count off twelve threads of material, take up the 
six farthest away first on the needle, and twist 
them over the six nearest ones; draw up the 
needle, and repeat until the lines are finished. 
Fifth and sixth rows: repeat the second row, 
but make the top and bottom line of buttonholes 
over the same threads, so that. straight and not 
eo lines are formed. The corners will 





require careful work, as the threads being there 
$ quite cut away open spaces are left. Buttonhole 
over the raw edges of these, and fill them up 
with wheels such as are made in modern point 
lace. 

To Work Fig. 2.—This pattern shows the man- 
ner of working drawn threads that is still preva- 
lent in the East, and that was worked in the 
Middle Ages in imitation of Reticella lace. It is 
made upon toile Colbert, or some open canvas 
material from which the threads are easily drawn 
away; while the threads that are retained are 
completely hidden by being overcast with colored 
silks. In this design, it is better to draw the 
threads as required, and not all at once, great 
care being necessary in drawing them out. For 
the border, draw out half an inch of threads; 
leave three or four, draw out an inch and a half 
depth of threads, leave three or four threads, 
and draw out another half-inch. To fill the 
small spaces, overcast four threads together for 
a short distance with red silk; then divide 
them, and overcast only two together; and when 
these are nearly covered, take two new threads, 
and overcast these with the two already worked 
over. In returning, overcast the two new ones 
nearly up to the opposite edge; then add two 
fresh threads and repeat. For the centre part, 
take six threads and connect them together with 
“Genoa-stitch, which is made by alternately over- 
casting the three right-hand and the three left- 
hand threads. Work a third of the centre space 
in Genoa-stitch ; then divide the threads, and 
overcast over three of them for the second part, 
and. take in three new threads and work in 














Genoa-stitch for the third part, and until all the} threads in the same direction. Again leave an 
threads are covered with the red silk, Overcast; inch of solid material, and draw out threads as 
with red silk over the three threads left between ; before, and repeat until the depth and length 
the drawn-out spaces last of all, and make the } required for the work is obtained. Now reverse 
jines they form thick and handsome-looking. ‘ the drawing out of the threads, taking them from 
For the corner, work all around the square with ‘ the perpendicular tltreads instead of the hori- 
adouble line of buttonhole, and over the three zontal; measure these so as to leave an inch of 
threads not drawn out, and that form the inner ; perpendicular lines, and draw away half an inch, 
square; darn with red silk, so as to make a ‘and continue to the end of the space. Having 
broad and even line of darning. Work eight ; drawn away the threads, work a line of button- 
armed wheels with buttonholed centres in each } hole around the outer edge, and upon the right 
corner; rows of buttonhole-stitch, so as to form / side of thé work; make this in gold-colored 
triangles, in the outer spaces, and bars, worked } washing-silk. Fasten a doubled thread of 
over with buttonhole and ornamented with loops, ; salmon-colored silk in the buttonholed edge, 


to fill in the rest of the space. Make these loops 
by twisting the silk eight times around the 
needle after it has been inserted, as if to make a 
buttonhole; then draw up the thread, keeping 
the left hand upon the needle to steady it while 
doing so; work the inside border in tent-stitch 
with green and brown silk, the outside with 
green silk and in double coral-stitch, and catch 
the fringe together as in the other designs. 

To Work Fig. 3.—This pattern is intended for 
astraight border either for the bottom of a crewel- 
work chair-back, or to adorn the top of a linen 


sheet. It is worked with colored silks for the 


former, and with lace cotton for the latter. 
Commence by drawing out threads in a hori- 
zontal direction to the depth of half an inch; 


leave an inch space, and draw out another set of 


~~ 





in the centre of one of the drawn-out spaces; 
take it right across an open square, and when 
it comes to any drawn threads, divide them into 
two groups, and twist the last half of the first 
group around the needle before the first half; 
repeat throughout the line, and repeat in every 
line of the drawn threads. Run the threads 
that cross the work over the solid squares, and 
over the open squares, and secure them into the 
buttonholed edging. Work over the salmon- 
colored threads, filling the open spaces with 
gold-colored silk,‘so as to make wheels; and 
finish off the edge of the work beyond the button- 
hole, first with a line of herringbone, and then 
with a space drawn out and hem-stitched ; make 
buttonhole-bars to fill in the open corners left by 
the drawn threads. 





CHERRY DESIGN FOR SIDEBOARD-CLOTH: 
KENSINGTON-STITCH. 


BY MBS. 


In the front of the number we give a colored 
design, made expressly for ‘ Peterson’s,” the 
only magazine that gives such expensive affairs. 

Material, two and a quarter yards of butchers’ 
linen. Two shades of green, and three, shades 
of red English crewels. 

These scarf-covers are very fashionable for 
sideboard and table-tops. Cut the linen the 
width of the sideboard-top, allowing an inch on 
both sides for hem, and an extra inch’ for shrink- 
ing in washing. Hem-stitch an inch-wide hem 
on both sides of the cloth, leaving nine inches at 
both ends for fringe. This nine inches is to be 
fringed out and tied in three rows of knots after 
the embroidery is done. Above the fringe some 
threads may be drawn, and an insertion of drawn 
work done as a heading to the fringe. This is 
optional: for those of our subscribers who know 
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how to do drawn work, such an insertion will be a 
great addition to the elegance of the cloth, but it 
is impossible to give directions for doing it. The 
cherry pattern which we give on our colored plate 
is to be worked in Kensington-stitch. The fruit is 
worked solidly, the leaves only in outline, making 
the stitch only on the edge of the leaf, as seen in 
the illustration. The stems and veining of the 
leaves are done in stem-stitch. Repeat the design 
we have given twice, and it will be wide enough for 
an ordinary sideboard-cover: sixteen to eighteen 
inches wide by forty-six long is the ordinary 
measurement. The embroidery, insertion, and 
fringe all should ornament the ends, which hang 
over each end of the sideboard-scarf fashion. 

We would suggest washing the crewels before 
working ; English crewels, though, are warranted 
to wash. 





EMBROIDERED TEA-CLOTH. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


These pretty tea-cloths are usually 
made on butchers’ linen, , It comes 
fa: double fold, making a cloth eithcr 
square or longer as/desired, Button- 
hole. the edge with blue or red work- 
ing-cotton, or both combined. The 
decorations. consist of Kate Greena- 
way figures, either embroidered, in 
outline-stitch. with the colored. cotton, 
or the same or other figures cut. out 
of sateen and neatly appliquéd with 
contrasting colors. The embroidering 
in outline will prove the, more. ser- 


viceable, as they are easily laundried. 








BIBLE MARKER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give here a design of a Mattese 
cross for a. Bible or Prayer-book 
marker, It may be done in silks or 
beads. upon a satin ribbon any color. 
It is worked over canvas, and the 
threads pulled away, and done in 
cross-stitch. Another way: Draw 
Ahe design on the ribbon, and work 
the outline in gold-colored filoselle. 
Fill in either in. cross-stitch or 
darned work, with a lighter shade 
of silk. 
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FOOTSTOOL: FUR AND APPLIQUE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 


{ in i 
sift GRMN 


The top of this footstool is covered in fur, and} ‘give the design in detail. The colors to be 
the border for the sides is carried out in silks on § selected should harmonize with the furniture of 
cloth with appliqué and embroidery, of which we ‘ the room for which the footstool is intended. 





FANCY-STITCHES: FOR FILLING IN. 


BY MBS, JANE WEAVER. 


' These designs are useful as filling-in stitches } canvas or cloth, and are almost always done in 
in fancy work. They form a design over plain } filoselle. 
Vou LXXXII.—28. (401) 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Perrerson” For 1883! Greater InpUcEMENTS THAN 
Ever !|—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1883, on the 
last page of the cover. We claim there that “Peterson” is 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. That 
the public at large admits the justice of this claim, is proved 
by the fact that “ Peterson ” has now, and has had for years, 
the largest circulation of any lady’s book, in the United States, 
or, even, in the world. For 1883 “ Peterson” will be improved 
in every way, and the reading matter especially greatly increased. 

We claim that “Peterson” combines much more desirable 
qualities than any other magazine. Its steel-engravings are 
the finest, and a steel-engraving is the finest of all en- 
gravings. Its stories are the best published; no lady’s book 
hassuch contributors. In its fashion department, it has long 
been acknowl-dged to be pre-eminent; its styles are the 
newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates, printed 
from steel, have no rivals, The pattern-sheets given as 





Supplements, each month, and the “ Every-Day ” department, » 


make it also indispensable in a family, as a matter of economy. 
Its illustrated stories and other articles are another desirable 
feature. Where but one magazine is taken, “ Peterson” 
should be that magazine; and every family that pretends to 
culture should take at least one magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, 
the premium is the unrivaled engraving: “Christ Before 
Pilate,” or a Quarto, Photograph, or Pictorial Album. For 
another kind, the premium is a copy of “ Peterson” for 
1883. For still another kind, there are two premiums: the 
engraving or either of the Albums, and also a copy of “ Pet- 
erson.” For our Very largest clubs, the magazine and both 
the engraving and either of the Albumis, are given, three 
premiums in all! No other magazine offers such induce- 
ments. Only our immense circulation enables us to do it. 

Now is the time to get wp clubs, Everybody will subscribe 
for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose @ moment. 

Atwats Bre vhixa Sometutne.—The cheerful people are 
the industrious ones, It is the idle who are most subject to 
fits of melancholy. ‘In this respéét, women have a great 
advantage over men, in their love for fancy-work. Em- 
broidery, for instance, just occupies thé mind and body suffi- 
ciently without overtasking either; Men, when they have 
nothing to do, take to smoking, sometimes @yen to drinking. 
Severe, exhausting labor is not to’be desired by anybody, as 
arule, But-occupation, and constant occupation, is health- 
iest for both mind and body, It is the industrious who are 
the happiest and best-tempered. 


Compare Tats MaGaztne with any one of the’same price, 
or anything like the price, and see for yourselves if it ie not 
the cheapest as well as the best of ite kind. 

(402) 


Natvrat Frowers For Tue Hatr, Erc.—The prettiest 
ornament for the hair or the corsage is a natural flower, 
whenever it can be had. No artificial ones can be so bean- 
$ tiful. All flowers will not do: some fade too soon ; but there 
3 are others which, with proper management, will last. The 
; first point, therefore, is to chouse the right ones. None ofa 
} succulent character should be adopted. It would be well, 
; also, that those selected should possess a certain bulk. The 
petals should be stout, the stems wiry or woody, and the 
foliage of leathery and substantial texture. There is no 
difficulty in getting a camelia to last fresh and in good con- 
dition for a whole evening. Rosebuds will also endure ina 
similar manner; so will Gardenias, Bouvardias, and sprays 
of jasmine: but pansies, for instance, would fail in an hour, 
With this caution, then, as to the selection of subjects, we 
may proceed to the second point, that of preparation, which 
consists of mounting and making up—a matter, in a great 
degree, for individual taste. It is as well to observe, before 
going further, that all flowers and foliage may be made 
more énduring by the aid of a clear atid colorless solution of 
isinglass, or the whitest gum-arabic; a drop or two being 
let fall into the centre of the flower, and the leaves just 
washed lightly over, both being allowed to dry before being 
made up. This “holds good either for sprays or wreaths, 
; Wire will be required to fix everything in its proper place, 
} Fine green moss, to be worked in at the backs of flowers and 

supports, moistened before use, and, where the flowers are 

whité, a little of the best cotton wool, also moist, will -help 

to keep them fresh. The wiring ought to be kept out of 





wellinfront. Beware of using such flimsy things as maiden- 
hair for support; this will fail and flag long before an 
evening is over, and destroy the effect of whatever is mixed 


a 
’ 
sight, which can be easily managed by keeping the leaves 


with it. Roses, camelias, and such stout flowers, will only 
require the piercing wire to be run through the base once, 
the ends being brought down and twisted in, so as to support 
the leaves in shape. Always use the finest wire that w 
suffice to give stability and enduring form to the nl 
ment, whether sprays or wreaths. Do not join many colon 
together, as in b ts; nor have too many flowers, nor use 4 
large leaves, for wreaths. Lightness and grace are prefer 
able to a massive abundance ; but it is scarcely necessary #9) 
indicate to ladies the importance of “keeping” in their ~ 
arrangements as to this class of ornament. White, red, and 
pink or rose will be the colors most generally useful, and” 
“candledight” color of course niust be selected for evening, _ 





Tue Oto EstapiisHep Macazines, such as “ Peterson,” 
: are the ones to subscribe for, as their long-continued career 
‘ proves that they have kept their promiscs, aud so gained, 
} deservedly, the confidence of the public. Every year & 
} crowd of new periodicals starts up, most of which die before «’ 
: the twelvemonth is out, defranding the subscribers who have 

} prepaid. If you wish to be sure of getting your magazine, 
subscribe for “Peterson.” 


Q 
> 





3 We Are Quire Unasie to gratify all the requests for 
} patterns, designs, etc., that we receive. To do so would” 
require a magazine ten times our size. But we give all we 
can find room for, selecting those which appear to be the 
$ most in demand. Tf a subscriber asks for a design, and it 
‘ does not appear, she will know it is for want of room, not 
{ for any other reason, 
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Ovr Great Premium For 1883.—By a fortunate circum- 
stance we are enabled to offer, for 1883, as a premium for 
getting up clubs, the most valuable engraving ever issued, 
either by us or by anybody else. This is an original steel- 
engraving, (27 inches by 20,) after Muncaksy’s great painting, 
“Uhrist Before Pilate "—perhaps the most wonderful of the 
century. The picture is one to appeal to every heart. It 
is so real that the spectator seems to be actually present. The 
prominent object is the patient, forgiving, divine face of 
Christ. Then there is Pilate, with his puzzled, hesitating 
air; the angry hate, the scowling brows of the High 
Priests and Scribes; the wild, almost insane rage in some 
of the crowd, especially in that of the man crying “ Crucify ; 
him, crucify him;” and more than all, the unspeakable } 
pathos in the countenance of the pitying young mother, 
who, with her babe in her arms, stands looking on in one 
corner. Never befure was that ever memorable scene so 
vividly conceived, much less so successfully and powerfully 
depicted. The picture, on its exhibition in Paris, was 
purchased at once by the French Government, for the 
enormous price of one hundred thousand francs, No 
family in the land should be without this engraving. 

But as there may be some persons who have already their 
walls covered with engravings, we offer in place of the 
“Christ Before Pilate,” either our Illustrated Quarto Album, 
ora handsome Photograph Album, or our Pictorial Annual, 
“with 20 steel engravings, such as we give in the magazine. 

“In all such cases, however, the person sending the club 
must say which Album is preferred. 
_ For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent, For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving 
or either of the albums. The inducements to get up clubs 
were never before so great, and probably will never be so 
great again. The engraving, especially, is a premium of 

such high merit as was never offered before by this or any 

other periodical. But see the Prospectus. 





Now is the time to get up clubs for 1883. If you defer too 
"long, others may get ahead of you. Every year we receive 
- letters saying: “If I had commenced sooner, I could have 
Be much better, for everybody likes Pet 


” Speci 


Ovr Picrortat ANNUAL, made up of twenty fine impres- 
sions from the best of the steelengravings that have 
appeared in this magazine, is still offered as a premium for 
getting up clubs, to those who prefer it to the “ Christ Before 
Pilate,” or either of the other Albums. We offer, thus, three 
kiuds of Albums, as @ premium, to those who have enough 
large engravings for framing, and thereiore do not wish 
more. Though the “Christ Before Pilate” is an engraving 
such a8 no one, we think, can afford to be without. 

No Oren Magazinz of equal merit is as low-priced as 
“Peterson.” No other is as cheap to club subscribers, No 
other gives premiums, really as good, for so little work. Get 
up clubs, therefore, for 1883. Begin at once. 

Tue Prosperity of this country, generally, was never so 
great. Remember this when Thanksgiving Day comes. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

History Of Woman Suffrage. Edited by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn Gage. Vol. IT, 
8vo. New York: Fowler & Wells—We had the pleasure of 
noticing the first volume of this very interesting history, on 
its appearance last year; and now hasten to bear renewed 
testimony to the faithful and thorough manner in which the 
work is being carried out. The present volume continues 
the history from 1861 to 1876. It is embellished by several 
portraits, none of which give one the least idea of what are 
vulgarly called “strong-minded ” women, and several of 
which represent ladies that would be called pretty, even by 
those of “the world, worldly.” The editors have won for 
themselves the very greatest credit by the manner in which 
they have executed their task. The amount of labor 
involved is alone considerable, for this second volume is a 
handsome octavo of nearly a thousand pages. 


" nan aly ag wading manenganly cones Prescott. Compiled by 
phine E. Hodgdi 1 vol., 12mo, Philadelphia: J. B. 








sent, gratis, if written for, to those persons wishing to 


- Women Cierxs, according to the London Daily Telegraph, 
found in England to possess many advantages over male 
They are always punctual and aie, and never come 


‘Bight before.” Hard as they work during the day, they ane 

_ @lways fresh for society in the evening y g lly 

: ‘marry soon, it is said, and marry well, becanse their. profes- 
tion makes them bright and quick. This renders vacancies 
frequent, and promotion rapid im consequence. For those 
who will not or cannot marry, office-work provides a quiet, 
steady, and decorous career. 


* 





' Sunriowers are going out of fashion. Even Oscar 
Wilde has turned against them. He now says that he never 

» Hcommended them to be worn: on the stalk they are pretty H 
hough ; but in a lady's corsage, or even in a vase, they are 
Gut of place. They have been replaced by cowslips, oxlips, 
buttercups, kingcups, marigolds, marshmallows, during the 
‘Past season, when natural flowers could be obtained. 





” Never Tax Or Yourserr in general society. There is 

Rothing so rude and offensive. Even in the family circle, 
‘on rare occasions, it is annoying, for it is one of the 
forms of vanity and selfishness, 


— 


e - oma JAPANESE Wark of every kind is now extensively 
tured. Buyers should be on their guard, 





Lippincott & Co. —Thisis the first of a series of volumes which 
are intended to give, in neat type and on good paper, some 
of the best passages of the best standard authors. The idea 
ig an excellent one, for it will introduce many persons to 
our standard writers, and make them anxious for a better 
acquaintance, who otherwise might never know them 
at all. The selection of Prescott, too, as the author to 
begin with, is quite felicitous; for of all our historical 
writers, he is the most brilliant, and on that account will 
always be the most popular. The present compilation has 
been made by Josephine E. Hodgdon, who has performed 
her task with equal taste and discrimination. 

Sylvia's Betrothed. By Henry Greville. 1 vol., 12mo.  Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is even better than 
“Posia,” which, heretofore, we have thought the best of this 
writer’s works. It is not only unusually interesting as a 
story, but is a very capital study of French society. The 
translation is by Mary Neal Sherwood, of whom Richard 
Grant White has said: “Her English is admirable, and such 
as we almost never see in such literary work.” The volume 
is printed in clear bold ‘type, on thick cream-colored paper. 

The Art Of Oratory. System of Delsarte. From the French 
of M. L’ Abbe Delawmosne. By Francis A. Shaw. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Albany: Edgar 8. Werner-—A very excellent treatise, with 
numerous iJlustrations, which, we should think, would teach 
the art of oratory, with the appropriate gestures, as fully as 
it could ever be taught at all. 

Hints On School Education And Discipline. By H. Z. Lau- 
derbach, 1 vol,, 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co 
—The author of this excellent little treatise is the Princip 
of the well-known Lauderbach Academy. The merit of 
book is proyed by the fact that this is a sixth edition. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 

We Caution the public once more against persons pro- 
fessing to be agents for “Peterson,” who go about the 
country soliciting. subscriptions, and offering a premium to 
every subscriber. In the first place, we do not give premiums 
to subscribers for subscribing : all we can afford we put into 
the magazine: when a premium is given by a magazine, the 
magazine is, to that extent, just so much the poorer, The 
only premiums we give are to persons getting up clubs, 
which is quite a different thing. In the second plate, we 
have no agents for whom we are responsible. The true way is to 
join a club that is gotten up by some person you know or 
know of, or to remit direct to us, according to the instruc- 
tions at the end of our Prospectus. In the latter case, we 
take the risk. 

Back Numpers Or Tu1s Magazine for 1880, 1881, and 1882, 
may be had of news agents, or of the publisher. If your 
local news agent says the number you ask for is out of 
print, or that he cannot supply it, write to us, and we will 
furnish it, at the retail price, postage free. 

No Orner Comptnes So Mucu.—The Fort Madison (Iowa) 
Democrat says of this magazine: “No other combines so 
many qualities, and has such sustained merit in every 
department: it is emphatically the cheapest and best.” 

Horsrorp’s Actp PHospHarte is a preparation of the phos- 
phates of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron, in such form as 
to be readily assimilated by the system. Descriptive pam- 
phlet sent free. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Mxprcat Borany+Or THe GARDEN, Freip, anp Forest.) 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 

No. XI.—Goip-Tureap—Copris Triroiia. 

A little indigenous perennial plant, like the Golden Seal, 
belonging to the Buttercup family, (Ranunculaces,) with a 
slender, bright-yellow, creeping root, whence its common 
name, Gold-Thread. It is a low, smooth herb, with radical 
leaves and one-flowered scape. Sepals, five to seven, oblong, 
concave, colored, deciduous. Petals, five to seven, small and 
stamen-like, clavate and tubular at apex. The flowers present 
a whitish appearance, the small yellow petals being incon- 
spicuous. Rhizoma, thread-like, of a golden yellow. This 
little plant seems to delight in dark, shady, and cold swamps 
of our northern latitudes, abounding in Canada and New 
England. The root is decidedly bitter and tonic, possessing 
considerable medicinal virtues.. The Shakers deal in it 
largely. It differs from quassia and other simple tonics inas- 
much as it isa good remedy in aphthous ulcers of the mouth, 
either in infusion or by chewing it, Mothers can buy it in 
ounce packages, as put up by *ae Shakers, and use it asa 
good alterative tonic in we-kness of the stomach, want of 

ppetite from tior of etory action, in cases of 
frequently recurring ~Icers of the mouth, cheeks, or lips, 
etc., as before mentivned. 

Grounp Iv~ Yrii-over-rHE-Grounp. Nepata GuEcHoma. 
—This humlne jittle plant belongs to the Labiate family, and 
was noticed months ago under the head of Catnip. It isa 
small perennial herb, growing abundantly in grassy places, 
along fences and hedges, and often in house-yards. Its odor 
is rather disagreeable. Formerly it held a place in the United 
States Dispensatory, and at one time was a popular domestic 
remedy, though without sufficient results to justify its claims. 
Its taste is bitterish, and boiling water exhausts all its med- 











icinal virtues (if it posesses any). Its chief reputation wag 
in pulmonary and urinary affections, for which, I might aad 
en passant, it is most probably inferior to @ good mucilage 
(infusion) of flaxseed. 

Heat-Aut, Ser-Heat, CARPentTer’s Satve, Erc. Brv- 
NELLA VULGARIS.—This is also a very common perennia} 
labiate plant, growing along roadsides, etc. It is charac. 
terized by an erect, square, purplish-brown stem, eight to 
twelve inches high, branching, especially towards the lower 
part; leaves petiolate, ovate-oblong, one to three inches in 
length, dentate; spikes of flowers one to three inches long; 
corolla violet-purple, bilabiate; upper ‘lip erect, arched, ey. 
tire; lower lip depending, three-lobed; the middle one 
rounded, concave, crenulate ; corolla tube a little contracted 
at its throat; spikes, with cymules few-flowered, crowded 
into imbricated oblong terminal heads of one to three 
inches, 

The medicinal virtues indicated by its several common 
names are not recognized by medical men at this day, or 
by others, But fifty years ago, the writer was informed by 
a carpenter fifty years of age, that some thirty years previ- 
ously, when he was an apprentice, the jours, when iujured 
by tools, would pluck a stem of this plant, bruise it, and 
apply it to the wounded part with excellent results. The 
plant, consequently, was known to them at that time as 
carpenter's salve. It might be well for mothers to make a 
note of this, as they are called upon very frequently, in the 
country, to bind up damaged fingers and thumbs of their 
youthful progeny, who will use, slyly or otherwise, edged 
tools on every occasion offering. The writer also knows an 
old woman who makes a salve of this plant, by bruising it 
and stewing it in lard, with a little white wax, which she 
calls king-cure-all. She uses it in wounds, cuts, old sores, 
ulcers, etc. Let mothers try it. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


t? 
fe theta? tens | relating to this departmeut must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsieneap, Mass. All communi- 
cations are to be headed: “ For Pererson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers. 


No. 175.—Easy Cross-Worp Eniema. 


My first is in cat, but not in dog. 

My second’s in board, but not in log. 
My third is in street, but not in road. 
My fourth is in paid, but not in owed, 
My fifth is in met, but not in set. 

My sixth is in get, but not in let. 

My seventh’s in eat, but not in drink. 
My eighth is in bear, but not in mink. 
My ninth is in found, but not in lost. 
My tenth is in fired, but not in tossed. 
My eleventh’s in creep, but not in run, 
My twelfth is in laugh, but not in fan. 
My thirteenth’s in wild, but not in tame, 
My whole is a worthy man of fame. 


Oregon, Wis. 


Frorence Ricz. 
No. 176.—Transpositions. 
Yam tuorfen vewae a rwetah rof ouy, 
Fo lal het hoicects wolfers. 
Amy lal oury thyabrids thirbg seno eb, 
Dan lal rouy sady eb paphy shuro. 
Kamtiz I. Bure. 


Oregon, Wis. 


No, 177.—Hippen Crries. 


1, Do very large cities have alleys? 
2. Hele» aud I have been to the fair. 


. 
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daaennnwrnwrrnneerrrrerrrrnrnemm 
3, You speak too low, Ella. ¢ supply of bloom, as they can be forced into flower six weeks 
4 A wall! a wall! a wall! Come and see it. after they are potted, and a continuous supply cau be kept 
6. Go on, Sambo, stony though the road may be. going until the general collection of hyacinths are in flower. 
6. Look at Roy’s bands, mother! Plant the bulbs four or six in a pot. 
Oregon, Wis. Anna ELIswortu. A very pleasing effect may be produced in spring by now 
ors. planting large masses of snowdrops, crocuses, and daffodils 
No. 178.—D1amMonp. $ in the grass, in front of shrubbery borders, or under trees. 
1. A letter. 2. A drink, 3. Full of leaves, 4, Astern. } These should be planted in. patches, and not too close to 
5. A letter. the house, as the tops ought not to be cut down in spring 
Ia. Geatie Krasien, § until after they are dead, which leaves them somewhat 
— unsightly for a time. Snowdrops and crocuses may be put 
Answers Next Month. in by making holes with an ordinary dibber, afterwards 
covering the bulbs with a little loose soil. For daffodils, 
holes must be made with a spade, but whichever way 
ANsWeERS TO PuzzLES IN THE OcTOBER NUMBER. the planting is effected, it can be done, with ordinary care, 
ony without destroying the beauty of the lawn. 

No. 173. 

FFOCA 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
A@-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


= 
i 
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SOUPS. 

Poor Man’s Soup.—A sheep's head, six carrots, six turnips, 
six onions of moderate size, herbs and celery, one quart of 
dried peas, twelve quarts of water; any vegetables in season 
may be introduced, and a little dry mint sprinkled in isa 
great improvement. Clean and soak the head thoroughly 
for two or three hours, and put it on the fire with twelve 
quarts of water and vegetables, cut up small, about twelve 
o'clock the day before wanted; skim well. In the evening, 
add the peas, pepper and sult, and still leave the soup to 
simmer. The next morning, early, take out the meat, and 

No, 174e- let the soup simmer until twelve o’clock, when it will be 
1. Sharp, harp. 3. Park, ark. ready; the meat should be cut up and put back in it before 
2. Shark, hark. 4, Manger, anger. serving. Pearl barley may be used instead of the peas. 


Vegetable Soup.—Pass through a sieve all the vegetables 
used to make vegetable stock; melt a piece of butter in a 
saucepan, add a little flour to it, mix it well, then add the 
GARDENING. vegetable pulp. Stir well, and moisten with as much of the 


stock as may be necessary. Let the soup boil; stir into it, 
°c pipe = py we Pg _ we off the fire, the yolks of two eggs, beaten up with a little 
present up to Christmas may be selected for moving old rose- one oper ngcapee ee Se ree ee 
trees, or putting in new ones. It would also be well now to P MEATS, ETO. 
shorten all the long branches of your standard roses that i 4 
Bere grow. large end. hasvy, a9. the igh windy arp ah te then put ny reer ser tease put aan pene 
do them considerable damage ; but all pruning (as generally S ~ 


> them simmer gently uutil tender; then remove, keeping 
wang rsd ga egg esti ark, "Se Sane them hot, and if there is not enough gravy in the kettle, add 
believe in autumn pruning. Climbing roses must be well r 
a little more water; put in two ounces of butter, a little salt, 
fastened, and the loose brauches cut away. Protect your 
pepper, and sweet marjoram; let all these boil together; 
tenderer sorts, such as the tea-scented, Bourbons, etc., by 
$ thicken with a little dusting of flour; then put back the 
mulching the roots, and shielding the branches with some 
pigeons, and let all boil for a few minutes, so as to season 
such stuff as dried fern or litter. Wicker baskets are useful y a 
for thie pe although, per a trife unsightly. them; have some toast sippets cut into diamonds, put them 
Aa Pm : ¢ around the edge of a dish, and put the birds and gravy in 
Crocuses, and many other smaller bulbs, like snowdrops, thi benete 
aconites, etc., should be planted at once, if you have not ° . 
already oP so. It is very effective to plant the crocus Veul Cheese.—Take a shoulder of veal, take out the bone, 
bulbs in patches of six, alternating the colors; thus you may ¢ CUt it in small pieces, with just water enough to cover it; 
begin with a patch of yellow, then plant one of blue, then ; stew until tender; take out all the pieces of gristle, mince it 
white, and back again to yellow. The bulbs should be put ; essary my rf nibs sp thoy mp x sae yevkgan 
- tpnalecmagetodbs eet na oa AO oi os po pee of pasa and mace, boot sweet 
from the edge of the border, they will give a fine display ‘ » ; 
early in the spring. This method is an improvement on the herbs, and two well-beaten eggs; put all me an gid 
old-fashioned way of planting the bulbs singly, in a row. dish, with a plate on the top, and bake one hour. To 
Hyacinrus in beds like any good garden soil well drained; ; ten cold. a 
for they will not bear to stand in any damp place during the To Make Tough Beef Tender —Cut your steaks the day 
winter. The, bulbs should be planted three inches deep and } before using into slices about two inches thick, rub them 
six inches apart. The hyacinth, is so hardy that no pro-{ over with a small quantity of soda, wash off next morning, 
tection is required, unless extremely low temperature ocenrs } cut it into suitable thicknesses, and cook, The same process 
after they have begun to grow freely, when dry litter is as ' will answer for fowls, legs of mutton, etc. Try it, all who 
effectual as anything. The Roman hyacinths afford an early ; love delicious, tender dishes of meat. ‘ 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 





DESSERTS. 
Baked Apple Pudding.—Five moderate-sized apples, two 


tablespoonfuls of finely-chopped suet, three eggs, three 


tablespoonfuls of flour, one pint of milk, a little grated nut- 
meg. Mix the flour to a smooth batter with the milk; add 


the eggs, which should be well whisked, and put the latter { 
into a well-buttered pie-dish. Wipe the apples clean, but do } 


not pare them; cut them in halves, and take out the cores; 
lay them in the batter, rind uppermost; shake the suet on 


the top, over which also grate a little nutmeg; bake in a 
H 


moderate oven for an hour, and cover, when served, with 
sifted loaf-sugar. This pudding is also very good with the 
apples pared, sliced, and mixed with the batter. 


Blanc Mange.—In two pints of sweetened cream (or milk) { 


¢ 


put one ounce of Russia isinglass and a little salt; place it 


over the fire, and stir the isinglass until dissulved, then boil 
it well for ten minutes; it will not taste so rich if ouly 
scalded; flavor and strain into a pitcher; stand the pitcher 
where it will keep hot and all the sediment will settle; 
pour carefully into forms, that the sediment may not darken 
the ornaments. If peach water or almond is used for 
flavoring, put it in after boiling. The peel of a lemon and 
stick ci boiled in the milk is very pleasant. 

Mousseline Pudding.—Four ounces of pounded sugar, four 
ounces of fresh butter, the rind of one lemon, and the juice 
of two, with the yolks of ten eggs, to be mixed together in a 
saucepan and stirred on a slow fire until quite hot; then 
strain the mixture into a basin, and amalgamate lightly with 
it, as you would for a souffié, the whites of the eggs whisked 
into a stiff froth. Pour into a well-buttered mould, and 
steam for twenty. minutes, Serve with jam sauce under 
(apricot or red currant jelly). The water should boil when 
the pudding is put in to steam, but on no account after. 

Tout Fait—For this nice dessert-cake are required the 
yolks of four eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sugar. the same of 
flour, about two tablespoonfuls of milk, and the juice of half 
a small lemon; the whites of three eggs are beaten to a stiff 
froth and mixed with the yolks, flour, etc., the compound 
being then put in a buttered pan and placed in a quick oven. 
“Tout fait” signifies quickly done, and a very appropriate 
name it is for this cake, as but little over fifteen minutes 
required for its production. : 

Gooseberry Jelly (Green).—Boil some carefully-picked green { 
gooseberries in water, three-quarters of a pint to each pound 
of fruit, reduce them to a pulp—it will take about half an 
hour—strain through a jelly-bag, weigh the juice, and to § 
every pound allow one pound of pounded sugar; boil up the 
juice quickly, add the sugar, boil till reduced to a jelly (about 
twenty minutes); skim and stir well; pour into pots. 

DISHES FOR INVALIDS. 

Minced Chicken or Mutton, with Eggs.—Take—if chicken— 
some of the white meat from the breast, and remove all skin 
and outside parts: if mutton, an underdone slice or two 
from a leg, saddle, or loin; mince it very finely; put it into 
a stewpan, with a little very good strong gravy or beef-tea, 
free from fat; flavor it, if liked, with a few herbs and spices, 
and simmer gently until quite hot, but not boiling; then 
thicken it with a little butter and flour, and season to taste 
with pepper and salt. Put this mince on a small dish, and 
serve on the top a nicely-poached egg. 

Small Meat Boudins.—Take about a half-pound of well- 
prepared veal, rabbit, chicken, or game; mince them finely, 


+h 











and then pound them quite smooth, moistening with some 


Potted Chicken or Game,—Take the white meat of some 
poultry or game, well freed from skin and outside parts, and 
pound them in a mortar with some fresh butter, about one- 
third of the weight of the-meat, season with pounded mace, 


) pepper, salt, and cayenne; and when reduced to a smooth 


paste, put it into pots and cover with the clarified butter. This 
can be used as a relish on bread and butter, and can be 
varied with flavorings when approved. 


Croquettes,— Add to some carefully-prepared and very 
finely-minced meat, poultry, or game, the beaten-up yolk of 
an egg; roll the mixture up into small balls, egg, bread- 
crumb, and fry them in hot lard or butter. A little crisply- 
fried parsley to garnish the above will add to the tempting 
appearance of the dish, even if not wholesome for the 
invalid. 


Panade.—Take a quart saucepan, break into it one slice of 


} a loef an inch thick ; add a piece of butter or sweet dripping 


half an ounce, half fill the saucepan with hot water, a little 
salt and a little pepper just to taste, and boil and stir the 
whole until it is a soft paste. It is very soothing and 
reviving, especially on a cold day, and the cost is next to 
nothing. 

Chicken or Game, with Vegetables.—Take the white meat of 
some chicken or game, and mince it finely; put it intoa 
saucepan with a little good gravy, a little butter, flour, and 
pepper and salt; simmer until hot, then add a few cooked 
peas, French beans cut up finely, or a little tomato ‘sauce; 
toss all on the fire together, and serve very hot. 

Purée of Chicken;—To make this, after having been minced 
as above, the chicken must be pounded in a mortar, seasoned 
with pepper and salt, and then, with a small quantity of 
good white sauce, stirred over the fire until hot; this can 
also be served under a poached egg, and within a wall of 
French beans, mashed potatoes, etc. 

SANITARY. 

Remedy for Chapped Hands.—Quarter of an ounce of 
camphor, the same of sweet-oil and white wax; place 
together in a cup to melt until thoroughly mixed. Wash 
the hands clean, and wipe dry ; apply before retiring. 

A good Lip-Salve, useful for chaps, etc., is made of equal 
parts of almond or olive-oil, and the best white wax; melt 
the latter in a clean gallipot, set at the side of the fire, then 
add the oil. 

Remedy for Chilblains,—If they are very bad, apply at 
night a plaster of brown sugar, mixed with scrapings of 
common soap; wash the feet daily with brown soap and 
water. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Fig. 1.—Receprion-Dress, or Dark Carpinal-Rep Svuran 
Siix. The lower part of the skirt is trimmed with two side- 
plaited flounces of the silk, with a white lace ruffle betv-een. 


The upper flounce has fan-shaped plaitings inserted. The 
top one is finished with a white lace ruffle, which trims the 
brvad collar, and extends in a jabot down the front of the 
dress. Black lace would be very rich on this dress, and less 
conspicuous than the white lace. 

Fie. 1.—Hovse-Dress, or Orrve-Brown S1tk. This ex- 
ceedingly stylish dress, which suggests that of Marie de 
Medici, is made of a trained underskirt of the silk, with side 


strong veal or chicken. Now pass all through a wire sieve, } pieces of olive-brown watered silk, striped with a darker 
then add one ounce of butter, an egg well beaten, and a } shade of velvet. Down the front of the skirt are many nar- 
small quantity of cream, with salt, pepper, and mace to } row plaitings, caught together low down by a large rosette. 
taste; mfx and pound well; put the mixture into some ; The panier is plaited into the waist, and turned under, 
small plain moulds, buttered, and steam for fifteen totwenty } forming a puff. The close-fitting waist is made of the 
minutes. These can be served with a white béchamel, or ; clive-brown watered silk, striped with velvet. It is fastened 
creain, or tomato sauce, ; down the front with buttons of old silver, and has a shoulder 


. 











OUR PARIS LETTER. 





knot on the left shoulder. The sleeves are of the striped 
material, with cuffs of the plain silk. 


Fra. 111.—DiNner-Dress, oF Brve Sux. The underskirt 
is of plain blue silk, with an organ-pipe plaited flounce. 
The apron front and long train are of watered silk, of the 
color of the underskirt. The apron front is trimmed with a 
fuffle, on the plain parts of which are or its of irid t 
beads, and the train is edged with a narrow ruffle of the 
plain silk. The coat-waist is of the plain silk, and orna- 
mented with iridescent beads. Full standing-up collar of 
white lace. 

Fic. 1v.—Visitinc-Dress, oF Forrst-Green FicureD 
CasumeRe. The bottom of the skirt is laid in side-plaitings. 
Above this, the skirt is of very richly-colored satin, in pur- 
ple, gold, and black stripes, and is fastened on the left side 
by large buttons, The green cashmere skirt falls low and 
plain on the right side, and is draped very high on the left 
side. The close-fitting waist is double-breasted, and buttons 
diagonally from the left shoulder. Large hat, of forest-green 
velvet, trimmed with a blue feather 


Fie. y.—Visitinc-Dress, or Dark-Green SILK. 





The 


bottom has a plain flounce, headed by several rows of shir- 
ring. The cloak is of black velvet, made in a long plain 
gacque shape, with wide sleeves inserted. The trimming 
around the bottom, of the sleeves, and the collar and muff, 
Bonnet of black velvet, with yellow 


are of brown fur. 
plume and strings. 

Fics. Yr AND vil.—Front ann Back or THE D’Orsa¥ 
Hasrr-Coat. This coat, to look well, should be made by a 
tailor. It is of dark-brown cloth, with a large collar, and 
revers and pieces set in the skirt at the back, of a darker 
shade of brown. It has two rows of buttohs, and is cut away 
square in front. Brown plush bonnet. 

Fig. vitl.—Pa.etor, ror Deep Movurnrne, to be made of 
black cloth, trimmed with crépe. The sleeve is in the Hub- 
bard form. There is a large crépe collar, and the front is 
trimmed with plaited crépe. Bonnet of dull black silk, 
trimmed with crépe. 

Fie. rx.—Vetver Paretor, TrrmMepd with Errner Skunk 
on Seat. Cloth might be substituted for, the velvez, and 
plush for the fur. The lining is of plaid satin. The dolman 
sleeves are bordered with a deep band of fur, and the collar 
fs entirely of fur. Bonnet of brown plush, with ostrich 
feathers. 

Fics. x AND x1.—Front aND Back or Hovse-Dness, 
or Gray SATIN AND Piusu. The skirt is bordered with two 
satin plaitings, headed by a puffing of satin. Puffings of 
satin also extend up each side of the skirt, between the plush 
overskirt, which opens at the sides, and then falls perfectly 
straight and plain, back and front. The body is of plush, 
and terminates with satin paniers. Large bow of the gray 
satin at the back. Collar of gray satin, 

Fia. x1t.—Watkine-Dress, OF ALMOND-CoLoRED Croru. 
The underskirt is of brown camel’s-hair, with a knife- 
plaited ruffle. The almond-colored cloth skirt falls perfectly 
plain in front, but is laid in deep, plaits at the back, which 
turn underneath. The close-fitting bodice and coat-sleeves 
are ornamented with large brown wooden buttons, Almond- 
colored felt bonnet, trimmed with brown velvet. 

Fie. x11. — WA Lk1ne-Dress, or DARK-Bivr Woonen Pram. 
The skirt is plain in front, and plaited at the sides and back. 
The overskirt opens with shawl-like ends at the sides, 
crosses in frort, and is draped at the back. Walking-jacket 
of dark-blue cloth, fastened with silver buttons. Felt hat, 
trimmed with blue ribbon and red flowers. 

Fic. xrv.— Wa kina-Dress, oF SLATE-CotorEeD CasHMERE. 
Plain ruffie around the bottom, put on with shirrings. The 
front of the dress is composed of puffings of cashmere, headed 
by rows of shirring, Ulster of plaid tweed; made with a 
deep cape. Gray felt hat and plumes. 





Fig...xv.—Watkrina-Dress, or Buack S1LK. Sacque cloak 
of diagonal cloth, tri d with black lynx fur.. Greve hat 

GeneraL ReMARKS.—There are many new shades of old 
colors. Many of the blues have a‘ grayish tinge, and one of 
the prettiest for house-wear is very light, and is called 
telegraph-blue or electric-light blue. The reds vary very 
much. In ribbons and trimmings, it is difficult to tell 
where the red color ends and yellow begins. These last 
colors are very rich, very new and distinguished-looking, 
but more becoming to brunettes than to blondes. When 
combined with black, however, they may safely be worn by 
anyone, 

Figured materials divide the palm with plain ones. Either 
is equally fashionable. Often a figured and a plain material 
are used in the same dress, but most frequently the color in 
both is the same, and not contrasting. This, however, is not 
obligatory; in fact, nothing is obligatory in the way of 
fashion, as we have so frequently sdid, except that short 
dresses are always worn for walking, and that even if a 
small crinoline is worn, it must not extend to the front. 
The sides and-front of the dress must fall close, though a 
small tournure is now frequeutly added to the back of the 
dress, without there is much puffed drapery behind. 

Passementerie or gimp is much used to trim cloth, cash- 
mere, and camel’s-liair, as well as mantles, jackets, ete. 
Some tailor-made costumes are only machine-stitched, others 
are trimmed with gimp; but the gimp should be entirely 
without jet or beads of any kind. The richer kinds of gimp 
are very expensive. 

The cloth suits are pow more often in small checks, speckles 
and dashes of rich dark colors, than plain, as was formerly 
the case. ‘Bottle-green, mahogany-brown, and very dark 
strawberry-red are new Colors. For calling-dresses, much 
shot taffeta is used, and for walking-costumes, serge-cloth ; 
the skirts kilted and machine-stitched, and the jacket bodices 





-braided. 


In the make of dresses there is nothing new; for everyone 
shapes a bodice or drapes a skirt as best suits them and is 
the most becoming, and thus a great variety of costume is 
obtained, 

Some of the new mantles are loose, ‘and reach below the 
knee. They are made with dolman-shaped sleeves, fre- 
quently slightly shirred at the neck, have a heavy ruche 
about the ueck, and are tied with a bow of ribbon with long 
ends. These wraps are made in light-colored and gay- 
figured camel’s-hair, and are comfortable-looking.’ They are 
also very stylish if made well and of pretty material; but 
with a home-made garment, a plain camel’s-hair is much 
safer, 4 

Bonnets and hats seem to have recovered from the vagaries 
of the summer and early autunin, and to have settled down 
to reasonable proportions. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rove pes Perits CHamps. 

One of the most gratifying features in the fashions of the 
present season is the return of the small bonnets. Feminine 
headgear had indeed assumed such overwhelming propor- 
tions,. both as to size and trimming, that a reaction was 
inevitable, only it was hardly to have been hoped fur so 
soon.’ The change has come already, and it is altogether 
charming. The small bonnets are of the ever-popular capote 
shape, and are covered with velvet laid on in perpendicular 
folds, or else shirred. across the cevtre of the crown. 
Medium-sized birds, such as doves or small paroquets, are 
often placed at the sides of these’ small hats, which are also 
ornamented with pheasant, breasts or wings, and sometimes 
with a cluster of small ostrich-tips encircling an aigrette of 
herons’ feathers, But this last style is by no means new, 
though always graceful and pretty. Velvet roses are the 
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newest flowers of the season ; they come with the petals very 
finely shaded in different hues of red, and have quite a rich 
appearance. 

Worth’s show-rooms are now encumbered with a very 
bewildering choice of materials and styles. Heavy plain silks 
and satins, and the new corded silk, stuffs called Ottomane 
and Trocadero, dispute the palm of supremacy with velvets 
and brocades, The figures on the latter seem to increase in 
dimensions with the passage of each season, and we are 
threatened, with a return of those patterns of which it is 
recorded that it took two ladies to show off each design 
properly. One of the latest ctyles is in satin, brocaded all 
over with a sunflower in its natural size, though fortunately 
in solid colors. These gigantic figures are of course made up 
with plain satin or velvet, and sumetimes all three materials 
are combined in a single dress. Worth is now making up a 
good many plain velyets for evening-dress. The skirt is 
caught up just below the waist at the back in a large bow, 
with one loop at either side, From, between these loops the 
train falls in full folds, The front breadths part just below 
the waist, and are edged with a finger-wide, black lace laid 
over red satin. Beneath is a petticoat front, also of black 
velvet, drawn into slight fullness, and raised at one side, so 
as to show a narrow flounce of the velvet, headed with a full 
puff.. Over this flounce is set one of black lace, The corsage 
is cut low, with short sleeves, and is trimmed with black lace, 
lined with red satin. For short dresses, Worth employs 
velvet or faille, or else Ottomane mixed with figured plush. 
Faille is not used for evening-dresses, as it does not 
drape well, and lacks the lustre that makes, satfn and satin 
merveilleux so effective by gaslight. 

For walking-costumes, cloth suits trimmed with bands of 
velvet are greatly in favor, and are very stylish when worn 
with a r.uff and bonnet of the same velvet as that upon the 
suit. Scotch cashmere is more fashionable than the camel’s- 


hair goods. Wraps are in all sorts and styles and shapes; 


mantles, dolmans, and loose Jong sacques being shown. 
Stamped velvet is still employed for cloaks, of all kinds, 
* though it is far less popular than it was last season, Wraps 
of this material sometimes show three different trimmings 
on one garment, such as full plaited ruffies of black lace, 
combined with jet fringe and a wider fringe of chenille. 
The prettiest trimming of the season, for eyening-dress, is a 
fringe composed.of smal] floss-silk balls in shades to match 
the figures on the brocade; it is light, delicate, and, yet 
durable, and is extremely tasteful. , 

The new colors of the season are manifold, There is a 
series of new reds introduced, the most popular of which is 
adeep poppy shade known as,“drop of blood” (goutte de 
sang). Then there are yarious hues of bright crimson, 
known as raspberry, Oriental ruby, etc., which are in reality 
ouly modifications of the Magenta shades of some twenty 
years ago. All the new blues have a grayish cast. Moss- 
green is very popular fur demi-tuilette, and s0 too is a rich 
and very handsome, tint something between brown and 
crimson, which is called mahogany-color. It is very effec- 
tive by gaslight, yet is not too brilliant for street-wear. 
The new shade of pink, known as “ startléd nymph,” is very 
lovely, being between the hue of a blush-rose and that of a 
tea-rose; it is much more delicate than the crevettes and 
rose-pinks of last season. It combines very charmingly, in 
satin or satin merveilleux, with seal-brown velvet or plush. 


This very dark-brown, as well as au extremely dark shade of § 


plum-color, will be much worn’ for street-costumes this 
winter. Velvet and cloth, or velvet and Scotch cashmere, 
form the favorite combinations for street-dresses, 

Very elegant arid b ing b ts. for dvening are 
made by draping a scarf or'fichu of Spanish lace over a 
specially-prepared frame, which’ gives the effect of a capote 
when finished, but which has a rounded crown instead of a 
set one. This frame is bordered all aréund with small ber- 
tics or very small flowers, intermixed with foliage, except at 











the ears, where the long ends of the scarf or fichu form the 
strings. Currants are used to border a bounet of black lace, 
and forget-me-uvts or pale-tinted violets are employed for a 
white one. The luce ends are attached together at the throat 
with a tiny bouquet of berries or flowers. 

For eveninug-dresses, the material most in -vogue will be 
satin merveilleux for young girls, and velvet, or brocade and 
satin combined, for elderly ladies, Skirts composed of ruffies 
of lace will still be used in eveuing-dress, with corsages of 
satin, These skirts are always made short; they lose their 
peculiar style when made even with a demi-train. A very 
handsome short evening-dress is made by covering a skirt 
with four plaited flounces, alternately of satin and faille of 
precisely the same color. The corsage is in satin, cut 
square, and with balf-long sleeves, and is trimmed with 
ruffles of lace. For street-wear, the same style is duplicated 
in cashmere and satin, the corsage being in cashmere, with 
cuffs and collar of satin, If velvet and satin are employed, 
the corsage must be of velvet. In all cases, the two materials 
must match perfectly in hue. 

Lucy H. Hoops, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie, 1.—Lirrie Grri’s Costume, or Gray Crorn. The 
coat is of the Directoire shape, and is made of soft cloth, 
trimmed with plush. The fronts are double-breasted, and 
the backs are plaited. The cape fastens slantwise, and is 
trimmed with plush. 

Fic. .—Boy’s Costume, or Brown Crorn. It is double 
breasted, and has dark-brown collar and cuffs. 

Fic. 111.—Boy’s Suir. The trousers and overcoat are of 
dark-blue plaid. 

Fig. 1v.—Boy’s Surt, or CLARET-CoLORED Draconat CroTa. 
The knickerbockers are rather tight. The deep coat opens 
in front, showing a vest of the same material. Wide linen 
collar. : 

Fig. v.—Coat, ron a Lirttz Giri. . This coat, may be 
made of cloth, plush, or velvet, of any dark color. -It is 
trimmed, with heavy white guipure lace. The cape, as well 
as the pockets and cuffs, is trimmed with guipure lace. 

Fig. y1.—Grrv’s; Paueror, or Fawx-CoLorep O.orn. It 
is trimmed down the front with brandebourgs. The pockets, 
narrow collar, and cufis, are of fur. . 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Afler many wrgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substuntial recogni- 
tion that has. followed owr efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, tte again call attention to our wnsurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the HOUSE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all ho favor us with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list inchudes 
Ladies’, Gentlerten’s, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Ageney have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

» Bamples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 


) free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 


mode.of doing business, Remember all are served, not only uve 
subscribers, but.any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 
MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A Thorough & 
Practical Test 


Has been made by many ladies residing near our Branch 
Offices, resulting in very large purchases of our 


“ Automatic” Silent Sewing Machine. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Is now es to those living remote from any 
established Branch of this Company. 
With the we number of applications received, 
of them from persons whose business standing cannot Heed 
ily be ascertained, we ask that all orders for machines 
on,approval, sent to.us from a di: be 
panied by the cash price of the machine selected. 
To any one ordering the machine under the above condi- 
tion, and not oe ante Sy pom ges ponh it after 
ble ¢: 


MONEY WILL BE ‘REFUNDED. 
More than Twice the Work 


accomplished than with any other, in the same time, as it 
Sews directly from one spool, 
besides which the work is 


Far Better and f More Durable. 
By Far the Lightest Running, 


and the only Sewing Machine that can be 


Used with Safety to Health. 


With these and many other unequalled advantages, 
can you afford to neglect this opportunity to investigate it 
in your own home? Until you have done so, donot be in- 
fluenced by a low price, nor hurried into a decision. 

Write for full particulars and New Illustrated Price List. 


Willcox & Gibbs 5. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Lair, 





Philadelphia: 1437 ¢ Chestnut Street (cor. usthy,|0 


Wei DeMeveR’s 


CATARRH 


CURE 


Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure “ Is worth 
ten times its cost.” 

Rev. C. J. Jonzs, New Brieurton, 8. I. 

Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure “Js truly 
a@ecure for Catarrh.” 

Rev. Hannieat Goopwin, Newark, N. J. 

Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure “Cured mé 
effectually of Catarrh.” 

Rev. C. H. Taytor, Brooxtyrn, N. ¥. 

Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure will be for- 
warded by mail or express at our expense on 
receipt of $1.00 for One Package or $5.00 
*>y Bix Packages, also sold by Druggisis. 

Dr. Wei De Meyer’s “Illustrated Treatise” 
on the causes, consequen-es and cure of Ca- 
tarrhal Diseases, will be mailed free on your 
request. 

D. B. Dewy, & Co., 182 Fulton St., N.Y. | 








" Seoemeng’y New 8tyle Chromo Cards, no two alike, with 
Sema 10c. 6 packs.60c. O. A, BratNarn, Higganum, Ct. 








ONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN 





THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILK VELVET. 


We would respectfully notify the public that none of these ome are genuine tnless stamped with the trade mark 
on the back of every yard, @ fac-simile of which is herewith represented. 


From HARPERS’ BAZAR.—* Another ris season is one of the certainties announced thus early by the 


merchants. The best service is given by the el 


le velvets, such a8 the NONPARKIL VELVETEEN, which is 


not easily marred or creased. - The NONPAREIL VELVETEEN is. found. in. all the stylish new shades, and when 


made up, with the pile turned’ upward, 
niakes a 


it cannot be distinguished from silk velvet. The difference in the price 
ment cost about one-third as much as if made of Lyons silk Velvet, 
‘eo be ercbaiad Thro 


ughout the United. States from all First-class Retailers. 


i 3 
Whoietale Only 'SHAEN « & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. 


Beware of imitators, -~_ to sell inferior goods, are now son Se qualities for their velveteens which they do 


mot ~~~, 





\ 
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THE BEST 


WASHER 


guarantee the “LOVELL?? WASHER todo better 


men hy do it SPE nates and in less time than any cther machine 


AY in the world. Warranted 
\ clothes clean. 


brated KEY STON® Win 


five years, and if it don’t wash tho 


without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTED WoCaN SOW 


at manufacturers’ 


lowest price. We invite the st esicteet investigation. Send 
your address on a postal card forfurther 





Tilustrated Catalogu. 


MA FIC LANTERNS ( 


HARBACH ORGANINA CO., 


LOVELL somes 00, ae, PA 





LADIES’ ~ 


Cachemire Oriental, 
pe Abyssinien, 
ag Norma, 


ARE THE BEST LYONS BLACK SILKS FOR WEAR, 


NOW IN GREAT FAVOR WITH THE LADIES. FOR ] 


THE PAST TEN YEARS CONTROLLED EXCLU- 
SIVELY BY MESSRS. A. T. STEWART & CO., BUT 
NOW FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAIL 
DRY GOODS HOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


SILKS. 


A. PERSON, HARRIMAN & 
CO., New York, 


EVERY LADY 


Should send for Strawbridge & Clothier’s Catalogue, which 
contains one hundred and twenty-eight large pages, over 
one thousand illustrations, and four pages of new, music, 
Is especially valuable to those who shop by mail, or are 
interested in home art. Send fifteen cents for copy of same. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philada. 


48-page illustrated book, and a set of 
out coer Sh ‘eere and Escort cards, sent to 
our address on receipt of 3c, stamp. 
he above are ge away to introduce 
other goods. Don’t miss this chance, 
WORTH BROS., 723 Sixth Street, New York City. 


{ Scrap Picture 10c. ; 4 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c. 


SOLE AGENTS FoR 
WHOLESALE ONLY, 











5 Christmas Cards, 10c.; Christmas Morn, 10c, ; j 

} yt wand Cards, 106. ; ia Perforated Mottos, 10c. ; 
romos 6 x 8, 10c.; 3 Oil Chromos 9 x 12, 10c.; 

3 2 ograving 9x 12, wk 4 Panel Pictures, 10c.: all for 50c. 
J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Ma. 











= = CHICKERING 
PIANO 


"I$ THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


Before buying elsewhere, write for New Tlus- 
trated Catalogue and Price List, just published. 
Mention this Magazine. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS ; 
130 FIFTH AVE.,.N. Y.; 163 TREMONT ST., Boston. 


~~ (Write for particulars; tion this publicati 
An Age in Advance of all other tions 


From a Joye. spool makes a seam stronger ee more beau- 
than by any — of two threads. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE, 


Ladies yee of Health and appreciating the 
Best will now have no other. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 8S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, 
New York. 


DIAMOND 


DYES. 
The Best Dyes Ever Mae. 
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i Wileox Okemleal Oo.” 
x 
02 Spruce St., Philada., 


PR So AUR Sk AE Sa 7 Almost instant cure. Medi- 
Elegant Chromos, name on, in fancy case,10c. 3 packs cated Smelling Salts. Send by 
5 & Handsome Present,30c, VANN & CO.,Fair Haven, Ct. ne preppid on remittance of 


Postage stamps 
50 Large Chromo, me Roses, &c., new style cards, name | accepted. WM. DUPREE & CO., oon Wholesale Druggists, 133 
on, 10¢. G. A. SPRING, New Haven, Conn. | Fulton Street, New York, 


PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 


It is the custom of “ Perznson’s Macazinr,” as all its old subscribers know, to engrave, every year, A PREMIUM 
PLATF, in order to reward persons getting u clubs. These plates are executed in the highest style of art, at an original 
cost of from ONE THOUSAND TO O THOUSAND DOLLARS, “Peterson” having kept up this 
practice for many years, has now an unrivaled selection of such engravings. These are now, as a yreat inducement, 
offered (postage free) fur Fifty Cents each, as follows: 

The Surrender of Cornwallis, ee « «(27 inches by 20) 

Washington’s Adicu to His Generals, “ “« 20) 

Bunyan on Trial, . “ 20) 

Bunyan in Jail, “ 20) 

Washington’s First Interview with His Wife, ... ed 20) 

The Star of Bethlehem, “ 16) 

“Our Father Who Art in Heaven,” .'y mere a “ 16) 

Washington at Trenton, “ 16) 

Bessie’s Birth- Day, ad 16) 

Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, “ 16) 

Angels of Christmas, . ¥ 16) 

Not Lost but Gone Before, .. . 16) 

2 20) 

Christ Blessing Little Children, ? 20) 

Washington at Valley Forge, 20) 

Gran’ father Tells of Yorktown, 20) 

“ Hush! Don't Wake Them,” . 16) 

The Parable of the Lilies,. ...... ~ . 16) 


N. B.—Any reader of this advertisement can have either of these engravings by remitting fifty cents, which is the mere cost of 
printing and paper. Or five will be sent for two dollars. Always say which you wish, 


aAfaem, PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
No, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. Emma D.E.N. Southworth’s New Book. 


SELF-MADE. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


BY MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


Is now Complete in Book Form, in Two Volumes. Price $1.75 Each, or $3.50 a Set. 
It is also issued in two volumes, under the names of 


ISHMAEL! and SELF-RAISED. 


Price $1.75 each, or $3.50 for the two books. 
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412 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 


The above is a good likeness of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who aboveall other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at releasefrom it. Her 
Vegetable Compound isa medicine for good and not 
evil purposes, I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It willcure entircly the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Léucorrheea, frregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displ: ts and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new lifeand vigor. It removes faint 





MUSICAL 
THE HARMONETTE. waxes and 
Instru me’ in 
f construction, ‘legant ind yom powerful and snqations in 
effect, MUBIO AN Ayo y cee COMBINED. More 3 an 
more powerful tha than 85 rganettes, Ti1f HARMONETTE plays 
anything, from as iaple op ong to a difficult waltz or operatic 
selection. Any child cai it, Muste only 4 cents per 
foot. It is beautifuily finishe in black walnut, and of hand- 
some len and SS poem SWELL, and many 
patented improvements. oud as @ cabinet organ, and 
will furnish masie for ny ny octanota nd it + a most complete 
present for any one, old e send the Harmonette, 
with selection of music, why any St eddrese, on receipt Of price, 
can be sent by Mail at nis is 
‘most Wonderful am musical ietepracct | a ever been 
furented. Address the MASSACHUSETTS 
asbington ae 





destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves pa 
ness of thestomach, It cures Freeway 8 Headaches, 
Norvous Prostration, General Debility, SI 


OPIUM Sesser oats? 
« No t 
JL. 28 Days M.D De tetabon Ohio: 





Depression and Indigestion, That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. . It-will at all times, aud 
under all cireumstances, actin harmony with thelaw 
that governs the female system, 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists, Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass, 2 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

‘“Mrs, Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Reniaegapy wen derniagy epeny need RAPES 
to equal the Compound in its p 

21] must reepbcthed alias haga of Wareytlose eotd 
ambition is to do good to others, 

® Mrs. A. M.D. 








YOUR NAME °°. on 50 Be Handsome Chromo Cards, 
They are entirely. new, made ex- 
pressly for our 1988 #2 trade, 13 packs fur $1.00. Agents Bouk 
of Samples, 25c, Frankti Franklin Printing Co. New Hav en, Ct. 


100 CARDS CARDS | FREE! Entirely New, 


Acknowledged the best pack ever produced, No oneelse 
has them. Send us 10 cts, for our New Price-List and 
Illustrated Catalogue, and we will print your nanie 
on 100 of the handsomest cards you ever saw FREE, in- 
cluding Feather Series, Verse Cards, Unique 
Marine Views, etc., all in brilliant colors, on heavy 
cardboard. ‘Watches, Gold Rings, Silver Ware, 
Novelties, etc., given as jiums, Agents’ Complete 
Sample Book, Mend cents. Drage | to Agents un- 
equ ters and rs supplied with blank 
cards, EVENS BROS., D SNorthtord, ¢ Conn. 
a Wes NEW and Blegant Hand, Bouquet, Pond-Lily, Horse- 


— Lily oe ee Carils, name on, 1c, Sam- 
Free with $lorder. Star (ard Co., Clintonville,Ct. 


Can now Graspe fortune. Outfit worth 
$10 free. KIDEOUT & CO., 16 
Barclay Street, New York. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGAN & PIANO C9. 


more announce the invention by"Mr. ALBERT !.. 
= EBARD, for twenty-five years foreman of one of ‘the 
=p departments, of 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PIANO FORTE 


which, after two years’ careful test, they are satisfied are of 
greatimportance, and which have induced them to add the 
manufacture of Pianos to their already very extensive Organ 
Business, 

Having erected—adjoining their previous ample works—a 
large factory, and furnished it with every appliance for best 
Piano making, they have now ready 


UPRICHT CRAND PIANO FORTES 


which they confidently believe to surpass all previousinstruments in lence and practical value, and to be excelled 
by none in elegance of design and exquisite finish. 

Theimprovements affect not only the musical capacity of the instrument, but especially its durability and power 
to stand trying situations and use. MASON & HAMLIN PIANO FORTES WILL’ NOT REQUIRE 
ae bee 2 UARTER "AS OFTEN as those strung upon the old system. 

& HAMLIN CO. pledge themselves that every Piano Forte of their,make shall illustrate that 
very rhishea eoeieers which has always characterized their Organs, and won for them recognition of HIGHEST 
EXCELLENCE in EVERY GREAT WORLD'S EXHIBITION FOR SIXTEEN YEARS. CIRCULAR, 
with fult Sw ana and illustrations of improvements, sent free. 

A NEW CATALOGUE OF ORGANS (:0 pp., 4to) is issued this month, adding illustrations and descriptions 
of SEVERAL NEW AND POPULAR STYLES. They now make 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED STYLES OF ORCANS 


adapted to all uses ; unquestionably the Best Instruments of this class in the world, and sold either for cash or easy 
map at the lowest prices at which instruments of sich excellence can be afforded, even by. the manufacturers 

ving greatest forties for their production, STYLE 109.—3% Octaves, having sufficient power and compass for 
Popular, Sacred, and Secular music generally, with best at comnty. only $22. One Hundred other Styles, $30, $57, 
$72, $78, $93, $108, to $500 up. CATALOGUE F 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


164 Tremont St., Boston ; 46H. 14th St. (Onion Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicage, 
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[$1.00. ONE DOLLAR, $1.00. 


THE BEST VALUE IN THE WORLD FOR $1.00. 
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They Pent the highest award at pants Ex- 
POSITION, WORLD’S FAIR IN LONDON, CENTEN 
AT PHILADELPHIA, 4nd AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, 
This cut tis representation of BH. 
s cut is a correct on of our 
quality. If you cannot find this most desirable Cor- 
set where you are accustomed to purchase, we will 
sendit for ONE DOLLA free. The best 
see in the world og dg gett Our celebrated 
G, extra — 50, F, crossed bone, $2.25. 
Send for nnn ya tetakogse of other’ styles. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & mM = YORK. 
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PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, ETC. 


The CALLI-G 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ Sdting Can be carried in the pocket. 
Always ready for use. A luxury to persons who care to 
preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, T< TODD & BARD, 
Broadway, New York. 
Sent Pei Our goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


BOYS. & GIRLS eet 
Cin! togetne 
15 pocks of 50 
Saree rd, 1c} eared mp te Oceun } rare 
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8 Fine White Gold-Edge Cards, name on, 10 cents. 
30) sempre Book, 25 cents. An Elegant Birthday or 
Shittnat Card 18 ete F. M. Shaw & Co. Jersey City, N. J. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR D: 
































HOUSE-DRESS: FRONT AND BACK. 
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CLOAK. WALKING-DBESS. 



































WALKING-DRESSES. 
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HOUSE-DRESSES. 
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DESIGNS IN OUTLINE-STITCH. ANTIMACASSAR, OR COUNTERPANE. 
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DETAIL OF NIGHT-GOWN SACHET, OR COUVERPIED, Erc., Erc. 





THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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1. How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, When 
2. The moss-cover’dbuck-et I hail as a treasure, For 
3. How soonfromthe greenmossy rim _ to re-ceive it, As 

















fond  re-col-lec-tion pre - sents oie to view, The or-chard, the meadow, the 
oft - en at noon when re-turn’d from the field, I found it the sourceof an 
pois’d on thecurbit re- clin’d to my lips, Not a full flowing gob-let could 





















































deep tangled wildwood, And ev - ’rylov’dspotwhichmy in - fan-cy knew. The | 
ex - qui-site pleasure, The pur - est and sweetest that na - turecan yield. How 
tempt me to leave it, Tho’ fill’d with the nec-tar that Ju - pi - ter sips. And 








THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 








wide-spreading stream, the mill thatstood nearit, The bridge and the rock where the 
ar-dent I seizedit with hands that were glowing, And quick to the white-pebbled 
now far re-moved from thelovedsit-u - a-tion,The tear of re - gret will in- 



































cat -a- ract fell; The cot of my fa - ther,the dai-ry house by it, 
bot-tom it fell; Thensoon withthe em - blem of healtho - ver- flow-ing, 
tru-sive-ly swell; As fan - cy re-verts to my fa- ther’splan-ta-tion, 


e’en therudebuck-et that hung in the well. The old odken buck - et, the 
drip - ping with cool-nessit rose from the well. 
sighs forthe buck-et that hung inthe well. 
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